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Topics of the Week. 

A new and apparently promising author, Mr. Theo- 
dore Burt Sayre, has written a lively romance of the 
reign of Charles II., which Harper & Brothers have in 
preparation. It will be entitled “ The Son of Charley- 
croft.” Mr. Sayre has already published a Summer 
sketch, which had a certain vogue among readers of 
trivial literature; he has also written a play or two, 
which have been produced. A dramatization of “ The 
Son of Charleycroft’”’ has been put on the stage for 
copyright purposes by Mr. Charles Frohman. 





Jane Barlow, who with Mr. Seumas MacManus, is 
perhaps the best-known delineator of Irish life and 
character to-day, has written a volume of short stories 
for Dodd, Mead & Co., which will be brought out under 
the title of “‘ Another Creel of Irish Stories.” Miss Bar- 
low, whose inimitable tales of the peasant classes have 
won distinction for her, will be especially remembered 
as the author of “ Irish Idylls” and “ Bogland Stud- 
ies.” 





Prof. Ira Nelson Hollis of Harvard University is to 
publish through Houghton, Mifflin & Co. early in the 
Fall an important volume on the development of the 
United States Navy up to the time sail power was re- 
placed by steam. Prof. Hollis has been an instructor 
at the United States Naval Academy and has served 
actively on nearly every important station in the naval 


service of the United States. His forthcoming work | 
will be known as “ The Constitution, and the Navy 

Under Sail,” and will serve as a companion volume 

to Lieut. Bennett’s ‘‘ The Monitor, and the Navy Un- 

der Steam.” Prof. Hollis has a picturesque, graphic 

style, which lends itself readily to the recital of the 

achievements of the old frigates of the navy. 


“The Remarkable History of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany,” by George Bryce of Manitoba College, throws 
considerable light upon the career of the founder of 
the Astor family in this country. The subject is in- 
troduced thus in Chapter XII: ‘ Among those who 


came to Montreal to trade with the Nor’westers and to 
receive their hospitality was a German merchant of 
New York named John Jacob Astor.” 


Mary Cadwalader Jones’s “ European Travel for 
Women ” is published to-day by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. The work is not intended to take the place of 
ordinary guide books, but is primarily written for the 
woman of the period who would “do” Europe 
alone. The registration, the system of hotel man- 
agement, and the scheme of fees or tips, are fully set 


forth, and there is a short vocabulary of a number of 
useful phrases in four languages. 


“The Life of J. Dorman Steele,” by Mrs. George 
Archibald, will be published at an early date by A. 5S. 
Barnes & Co. It is the biography of a nineteenth cent- 
ury teacher, who was the author of several textbooks 
on scientific subjects, as well as a historian who is 
best remembered by histories of the United States, 
the world, France, Greece, and Rome. Dr. Steele was 
Principal of the Elmira Free Academy at the-time of 
the publication of his first book, entitled ‘‘ Fourteen 
Weeks in Chemistry,” after which he relinquished the 
Principalship and devoted his time exclusively to lit- 
erary work. The forthcoming volume is written with 
the full approval of Mrs. Esther Baker Steele, widow 
of Dr. Steele, 


The Rev. L. H. Schwab, rector of the Church of the 
Intercession of this city, has translated for G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons Frederich Nippold’s ‘“ The History of Cath- 
olicism Since the Restoration of the Papacy.” Nippold 
sketched the history of the Papacy in this century from 
an entirely objective point of view, and treated the 
whole matter as a secular historian, clearly distin- 
guished from many writers of ecclesiastical history 
who look at Church history through the medium of 
theological, aesthetic, or sentimental prejudice. 


Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton’s “‘ Reminiscences” is 
in preparation at Dodd, Mead & Co.'s, Since the ap- 
pearance of “ Aylwin,” the reading public has been 
eagerly awaiting the advent of this autobiographical 
sketchbook from the pen of a man who was an inti- 


mate friend of Swinburne, Rossetti, Tennyson, and the 
whole group of later ». Corian poets and writers. 


Why Mr. John Leyland and not Mr. Brassey edits 
“The Naval Annual, 1900,’ published in this country 
by Charles Scribner's Sons, is revealed in the following 
preface, signed by T. A. Brassey under date of March 
31: Owing to the fact that I have been appointed 
to raise and take command of the Sussex Company of 
Imperial Yeomanry for service in South Africa, it has 


been necessary for me to place fn other hands the work 
of editing “ The Naval Annual,” a work which it has 
been my pride and pleasure to perform for the last ten 
years, Mr. John Leyland has kindly undertaken the 
duties of editor for the present year, and I trust that 
he will receive the same sympathetic consideration 
from our readers as his predecessor.” 


Fleming If. Revell & Co. are bringing out a new 
edition of “‘ Village Life in China,” Dy Arthur H. Smith, 
who is now a missionary at P’ang-Chuang, near Tien- 
Tsin, the storm centre of the present hostilities. This 
book has passed through two editions, and many emi- 


nent critics have said it is quite equal if not superior to 
wr. Smith’s “ Chinese Characteristics,” now in its tenth 
thousand. “ Chinese Characteristics” has been trans- 
lated into German, and “ Village Life in China” has 
been so much appreciated in the land of its birth as to 
induce a Peking publisher to issue a Chinese transla- 
tion by a gentleman in the Imperial Customs. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons have in preparation a new and 
popular edition of the complete works of George Bor- 
row. The first volumes to appear will be the “ Bible 
in Spain,” with notes by Ulick Burke, and with two 
etchings by M. Manesse; “ Lavengro,” illustrated by 
Percy Wadham, and “ The Romany Rye,” with notes 
and bibliography by Dr. Knapp, author of “ Borrow’s 
Life,” illustrated by F. G. Kitton. These volumes will 
be followed by “ Wild Walls.” and “ The Gypsies of 
Spain.” Jt may be recalled that when “ Lavengro” 


first appeared the English reading public hardly knew 
what to make of it, not knowing whether it was a 
novel or a biography. As a matter of fact, it forms 
with its fascinating sequel, ‘The Romany Rye,” in a 
great measure the autobiography of the famous scholar 
gypsy. The British and Foreign Bible Society found 
in Borrow exactly the man they wanted as their agent 


in Spain, and “ The Bible in Spain” is the outcome | ...,. puRDEN OF CHRISTOPHER. 
Hough’ $1.50, 


of his journeys under their auspices. 





Works by Mark Twain, Marie Corelli, Rider Hag- 
gard, Sienkiewicz, John Kendrick Bangs, Flor- 
ence Converse, John London, and Others. 


A Story with a Message in It.* 

There are some books into which the authors have 
so evidently wrought the very fibre of their souls that 
one is sure they must wince to have these vital parts 
of themselves airily tossed about in facile criticism as 
mere pieces of literature. One feels how deeply the 
writers mean every word, how their work is charged 
with a message laid upon them to deliver. Such a book 
is ‘‘ The Burden of Christopher,” electric from first to 
last with ethical intent. 

We hasten to say, however, that it fs by no means to 
be avoided by those who eschew the problem or the 
purpose novel. As a story, itisasclever as was to be 
expected from the author of “ Diana Victrix”; the 
plot is one of unflagging interest, the conversations are 
natural and often sparkling, and the characters are 
drawn with great vigor and discrimination, Many of 
these are of such unusual complexity that their por- 
traiture gives evidence of creative abilities of a high 
order. The professor’s academic habit of mind, its shiv- 
ering repugnance to the crudity of the workingman, 
whose cause he could eagerly advocate in the shelter 
of his study; the ever-increasing vacillation and men- 
tal flabbiness that are the Nemesis of the man of mere 
theory, are shown in sharp contrast to the shrewd, 
hard-headed business faculty of old Peter Watson, who 
founded hospitals with money obtained by refusing 
his employes living wages, and who benevolently for- 
warded every year all unstamped Christmas parcels, 
while crushing heart and hope out of his own work- 
men. It is in accord with life that Watson is an un- 
conscious hypocrite, having imposed his piety and phi- 
lanthropies upon the public until he fully believes in 
them himself. The three leading characters are strong 
personalities, each individual and vital. There is a de- 
lightful and touching child, and among the working 
people a little Scotch Jeanie, who breaks the tradition 
of her name on the much-mooted question of the jus- 
tifiable lie: ‘“ This, I know, that the Lord will be wait- 
ing to the judgment day to say to me, ‘ Jeanie,’ will He 
say, ‘ Jeanie, I thank you verra kindly for that lie.’” 
Whether she is right, those who learn to know her and 
her motives will decide. 

To the interest of the drama and the dramatis per- 
sonae is added the charm of a style possessing the rare 
quality of literary distinction. Once beginning “ The 
Burden of Christopher,” few are the readers who will 
not so fall under its obsession as to find it impossible 
to lay the book aside until the closing page is read. 

Nevertheless it is true that the story is but the mold 
into which the author has poured her enthusiasm for 
humanity, her ethical purpose. The motto from the 
Oedipus Tyrannus well expresses the motif of the book. 
Like Tolstoi, like Bellamy, like Henry George, Miss 
Converse is penetrated with pity for the toilers of the 
world, for the voiceless millions, whose only protest 
is a strike. In the face of the stupendous injustice of 
existing economic’ conditions, benevolence is in her 
eyes little less than a crime. Her Peter Watson is but 
the concrete expression of modern philanthropy. “I 
will never make broth and jelly for any poor person. I 
never, never will!” cries the vehement little heroine. 
“Tf they are not able to afford it for themselves, then 
the world shall enjoy the spectacle of seeing them die. 
I only wish they were lying by the roadside now, dying 
of neglect. I don’t suppose the world will lift its hand 
to change things until they are as obvious as that. But 
meanwhile the system is just as bad, the principle is 
just as wrong.” The burden taken up by the hero, 
Christopher Kenyon, is to do what in him lies to change 
the system. Endowing no public institutions, appear- 
ing upon no charity lists, he devotes his life, and more 
than his life, toward establishing the right relation be- 
tween capital and labor—his capital and his twelve 
hundred workers. As nearly as possible Christopher’s 
great-souled friend, Philip Starr, puts the gist of the 
book into a single paragraph when he says: 

“Competition or no competition, to me the action 
of the man who deprives his fellow-beings of their 
physical, intellectual, and spiritual heritage by under- 
paying them and overworking them is just as truly a 
sin as the action of the man who steals his neighbor's 
name and writes it in a checkbook, although the world 
condones the one offense and condemns the other. I 
believe in martyrdom. My faith is fixed and grounded 
in martyrdom. Who says that we have any right to 
believe in temporal success—in any success save that 
of laying down our lives a failure in the eyes of the 
world? Only the non-Christian has any right to be- 
lieve in what is called success. Even fi possibility 
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that competition may put my friend in the 
dilemma of choosing between sins, even 
the possibility that he may fall, is not 
enough to make me dissuade him from his 
course. To show the world the dilemma 
would do it.more good than building it a 
hospital.” 

The story is not only a protest for jus- 
tice to the employed, but it is equally a 
protest against the world's estimate of sin, 
the unconventional sin that is unpardon- 
able being often so much smaller than the 
conventional sins that pass muster with 
the world. Moreover, wrought into the 
very tissue of the story is a thought not 
so immediately obvious as those already 
indicated, but of the deepest ethical im- 
portance. We cannot but think it con- 
sciously intended as a reply to an appeal 
in Mrs. Burnett's recent wonderful novel 
for that love which will lay down not only 
its life but its soul for the world in woe. 
Miss Converse treats with exquisite poetic 
and religious feeling the old legend of St. 
Christopher, and shows that if one puts 
down the Christ, the better to bear the 
burden of the world’s sins and sorrows, he 
will trip and fall and become a stumbling 
block to that world he meant to uplift. And 
so, even Jeanie Casey’s altruistic lie 
wrought evil in the end, and Christopher's 
supreme sacrifice brought with it supreme 
loss and sorrow, because he may not 
wholly save others who throws soul as 
well as body into the great gulf of their 
struggle and pain. 

It is hard to say the last word of a noble 
and beautiful book—a book everywhere 
suggestive, never didactic. It will leave the 
reader profoundly stirred with a purposeful 
emotion that will not easily lapse into the 
enervation of uselessly excited feeling. 
There can be no greater praise of Miss 
Converse’s work, and none, we are sure, 
that she will more highly value, than to 
say that the reader will close the volume 
thinking less of the intellectual pleasure 
he has received than of how he, too, may 
bear for a world in need the burden of 
Christopher. 


Miss Wilkins’s ‘‘ The Heart’s High- 
way.”* 


Some clever essayist has shown how 
Scotland is divided up among its writers of 
fiction, each having his own well-defined 
territory, the boundaries of which his fel- 
low-authors do not cross. This big country 
of ours has not yet been taken up by the 
novelists, but a few of them appear to 
have staked out their claims and to have a 
sort of right of pre-emption over certain 
localities. Thus to Me. Bret Harte belongs 
the California of the gold diggings; to Miss 
Murfree, the Tennessee mountains; to Mr. 
Page, the Virginia of the sixties; to Miss 
Wilkins, the New England village, and to 
Miss Johnston, Colonial Virginia. 

It is with no small astonishment, there- 
fore, that in the present story 
Miss Wilkins forsaking her 
realm and boldly challenging comparison 
with Miss Johnston in the latter's 
demesne. ‘“ The Heart's Highway" is not 
only a story of Virginia in the seventeenth 
century, but the alliterative Hs of its title 
are thoroughly suggestive of one of Miss 
Johnston's romances, and its convict hero 
of the other. The closing thought of “ The 
Heart's Highway" is fundamentally iden- 
tical with that of “To Have and To Hold,” 
and the two novels are singularly alike tn 
the cadence of their concluding sentences. 
Miss Johnston says: “ All things die not; 








one sees 
undisputed 


own 


while the soul lives, love lives; the song 
may be now gay, now plaintive, but it is 
deathless ''; and Miss Wilkins writes: “ For 
I have learned that the blazon of love is 
the only one which holds good forever 
through all the wilderness of history, and 
the path of love is the only one which 
those that may come after us can safely 
follow unto the end of the world.”” More- 
over, as in “To Have and To Hold," the 
story of ‘‘ The Heart's Highway" is auto- 


biographical. It would seem as though the 
writer had designedly emphasized the par- 


allelism of her work with that of Miss | 
Johnston. That it is parallelism and not 
imitation is needless to say. Barring the 


salient and obvious points mentioned, Miss 


Wilkins’s story is wholly her own. It 


would be interesting to know whether it 
was in any wise influenced by Miss John- 
ston's recent romance, or whether it may 


not have been written before the publica- 
tion of ‘To Have and To Hold” and have 
been published unaltered, one of the 
curiosities of literary coincidence. 
However that may be, we cannot think 
Miss Wilkins’s adventure into Colonial Vir- 
ginia ful She has told 
an interesting and she has told it 
well, because she cannot do anything else; 
but the are pale and 
her New England people, 
the situations and incidents are, to say the 


as 


altogether success 
story, 
characters colorless 
beside those of 
least, not convineing, and the historical set- 
ting is of the slightest and most inadequate 
kind. Nothing could be more clumsy, more 
shortsighted as to consequences, more wild- 
ly in real life than the hero's 
way of extricating the willful heroine from 
her difficulty in regard to her apparel; and, 
by the’ bye, what girl would assert to the 
grandmother with whom lived that 
she had received from England 
array, which in truth she had not ordered, 
and which, she could 


improbable 


she 


of course, never dis- 


play? The most feather-headed maiden 
would have foreseen the instant demand to 
show her treasures. So, too, the incident 


of the ring strikes the reader as forced and 
unnatural. There is a ‘‘ made-to-order" air 
about the book, unlike to 
the spontaneous flowering of the tales of 
Miss Wilkins’s own New England. Miss 


as as possible 


*THE HEART'S HIGHWAY. By Mary E. Wil- 
kins. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co, 
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Johnston moves naturally in the antique 
garb that oppresses and binds Miss Wil- 
kins; and, of course, Miss Johnston could 
not move at all in the garments of the 
New England nun. It is simply a case of 
to each her own, 

One can well understand how the present 
mania for what we are pleased to call his- 
torical novels must tempt the pen of a cap- 
able writer. We should all of us be glad to 
enter a path that seems to lead to fame and 
fortune; but it is our opinion that the won- 
derful vogue of these novels is, after all, a 
fad; that the law of the survival of the 
fittest will leave few alive ten years hence, 
and that these few will be those of which 
the humanity shall have shown itself large 
enough and strong enough to have burst 
its historical swaddling bands and to have 
demonstrated its essential and ageless mo- 
dernity. As “a criticism of life" the novel 
which deals with the times, the conditions, 
the types that the writer knows of his own 
knowledge, that have formed the warp and 
woof of his daily life, must be infinitely 
than that made up of 





more valuable 

guesses, mingled with, the incongruous 
threads gathered from the historians. In 
other words, the contemporaneous novel 


which makes history must be a more vital, 
a more truthful picture than that made 
from history. In the one case the writer's 
business is to put before us the men and 
women he has seen; in the other, we are 
too often reminded of the man in Michael 
Angelo’s great fresco, who is preparing to 
get into his skin. If the next generation 
has time to read our books, it will read 
those chiefly which tell it of ourselves, not 
those that tell it of the ancestors of whom, 
after all, they will know as much as we. 
Unless each generation leaves to posterity 
itS own portrait its story soon becomes to 
them even as the story of Ab, the cave 
man—a conjecture, a mystery. 

Therefore, although we have yielded to 
the spell of Miss Johnston's charmed wand, 
and although we must in courtesy thank 
Miss Wilkins for some pleasant hours with 
“The Heart's Highway,” we are confident 
that in her earlier work she chose the bet- 
ter part, and we trust she will continue to 
maintain her supremacy upon her own 
ground, rather than adventurously to seek 
doubtful laurels upon rival territory. 





Stories and Essays by Mark Twain." 


Mark Twain has been for many years a 
public benefactor. He has shed the sun- 
shine of a clear and truthful, yet good- 
humored, philosophy on most of the things 
that make life an interesting problem, 
which is another way of saying most of 
the things that make it worth living. To 
read the lessons of the hearts of men and 
the flying years, to lay bare the depths of 
humanity without hypocrisy and without 
malice, to show men and women and even 
little children to one another as they are, 
and not as they would like to make one 
another believe that they think they are, 
and to chastise all the follies and weak- 
nesses of the race with the sting of hearty 
ridicule—this has been the mission of Sam- 
uel L. Clemens. And now, in the mellow 
twilight of a sunny life, he reaps the re- 
ward of his years of earnest labor at the 
art of making men laugh at themselves as 
mirrored in others. 

Whatever he writes makes the world 
giad. If he chooses to touch a subject 
with the playful flagellation of his humor, 
the world laughs with him, but in its heart 
knows the meaning of the lesson. If he 
elects to treat a topic in perfect serious- 
ness, the world does not mistake his utter- 
ance for a joke, for it has learned that 
there is no man wiser than the true hu- 
morist, no philosopher whose aphorisms 
embrace more of the eternal verity. It has 
learned, too, that this man who began his 


2 eee 


career as a funmaker, and who has never 
| lost his cunning in the treatment of hu- 
mor, is a person of sound information, 


broad and liberal views, keen observation, 
and calm judgment. It is true that once in 
while the temptation to indulge in the 
American style of humor is too strong for 
Mr. Clemens, and that he yields to it when 
| it would perhaps have resulted in higher 
| literary dignity to resist. But, aside from 
that amiable weakness, he writes, when he 
has a mind to be serious, in a virile 
enthusiastic manner which makes 
oughly good reading. 

In the present volume, “ The Man That 
Corrupted Hadleyburg,"’ Mr. Clemens has 
gathered together some of the work which 
has appeared in the magazines recently. 
The result is that the book's contents are 
so various in character that a coherent 
comment on them extremely difficult. 
| The only practicable plan seems to be to 
review each item separately, for when one 
' sits down to select, he is in the dilemma of 
Franz Rummel, the pianist, when he 
| asked which of Beethoven's concertos 
liked He after 
flection, ** The one I am playing."” To com- 
ment on the papers in this book separately 
would lead to a considerable, article on 
each one, and yet that would be misleading, 
because some of the articles are either so 
very familiar or comparatively 
portant that to speak of 
would be unjust to the 
| work, 


a 


and 
thor- 


is 


was 
he 
re- 


best. answered, some 


sO 
them at 
author's 


unim- 
length 
better 


The story which gives its title to the vol- 
| ume may, on the whole, be regarded as the 





most important item in a purely literary 
sense, It is one of Mr. Clemens’s profound- 
est studies of human nature. No doubt 


| many readers will see tn it nothing but a | 


' funny story, the tale of a huge practical 


joke, though all such persons are sure to be | 


somewhat jarred when they reach the 


*THE MAN THAT CORRUPTED HADLEY- 
BURG, and Other Stories and Essays. By 
Mark Twain. New York: Harper & Bro- 
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, death of old Richards at the end. But this 
| is not a funny story. It is a revelation of 
a fundamental fact, 

The virtue that has never been tried is in 
the most danger. That is a truth as old as 
humanity. Yet here is Mr. Clemens in the 
last year of the nineteenth century demon- 
strating it in a story which is so powerful 
that it is almost thrilling. To be sure, the 
great central scene of the tale, the revela- 
tion of the corruptibility of the supposedly 
incorruptible citizens of Hadleyburg, is en- 
acted in the midst of shrieks of laughter 
from the disinterested persons who are 
present at the great trial. But the scene 
is none the less tragic in the profoundest 
sense of that much-abused word. No story 
which we can recall throws into a more 
brilliant light the terribly corrupting power 
of wealth. And the tale is so admirably 
constructed that it holds the attention of 
the reader from the beginning to the end. 
It is one of Mr. Clemens’s masterstrokes, 
and it could have been written by no other 
writer now living. 

Mr. Clemens's articles on the anti-Jewish 
excitement in the Austrian Parliament and 
his answer to a Jew who asked him some 
pertinent questions thereon are also in- 
cluded tn this book. The article in answer 
to the questions is one of the best replies 
to the familiar slurs thrown at Jews that 
has ever been written. And to any good 
Jew who really desires to know the reason 
of the Gentile prejudice against his race 
this article offers what seems to be the 
most reasonable of all answers. Other in- 
teresting items in the table of contents are 
“My Début as a Literary Person,” ‘ At 
the Appetite Cure,” “The Esquimau Maid- 
en's Romance,"’ and “ Traveling with a Re- 
former.” The last-named story is tempting 
to men who have long suffered public im- 
positions of the kind common on railways 
and street cars. It almost tempts one to 
resolve that he will go and do likewise. 
But most of us will continue in the bad old 
way to submit supinely to all sorts of nui- 
sances rather than make the patient and 
continued effort necessary to the secure- 
ment of ourrights. And perhaps Mr. Clem- 
ens will go down to his grave laughing at 
us all for not doing what he has so plainly 


shown us how to do. But does he do it 

himself? 

John Kendrick Bangs’s New Book.* 
Mr. John Kendrick Bangs writes early 


and often. His books come around as reg- 
ularly as the seasons, and they are seem- 
ingly quite as welcome to a large circle of 
readers, or the publisher would not print 
them in such profusion. Mr. Bangs is a 
man of many experiences. He has lived in 
New York, as well as in Yonkers, and he 
has edited both comic and serious papers. 
He has written for men and women, and 
even for children. And he has had a brief 
and active political career. Such a man 
‘ cannot fail to have material concealed 
his person for transformatton into fiction. 
That Mr. Bangs contracted while at Co- 
lumbia College the reputation of being a 
humorist was his misfortune rather than 
his fault. He has had to live up to that 
reputation ever since on account of @ cer- 
tain disposition on the part of the public 
to keep it closely connected with his name. 
If, therefore, in “The Booming of Acre 
Hill" Mr. Bangs takes a humorous view 
of things, it is only what is expected of 
him. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes confessed in one 
of his amusing poems that he did not 
venture to be as funny as he could because 
of the terrifying effects which his humor 
had upon his readers. Mr. Bangs is equally 
considerate. It is impossible to estimate 
from a reading of the present tales just 
how funny this author can be, but there is 
always to be discerned a hint of reserved 


on 


power. Mr. Bangs writes with facility, 
and never appears to strain after his 
points. Of course it is a good thing for 
some writers to strain after poirits; other- 
wise they would never make any. Sut 
this cannot be said of Mr. Bangs. His easy 
assurance is refreshing, and it makes 
agreeable reading, even of his slightest 
stories. 


in the story which gives the title to the 


present volume Mr. Bangs endeavors to 
show how a social distinction added to a 
new country resort may induce people to 


go there and settle dgwn. The boomer of 
Acre Hill gives a house rent free to 
young man of the smart set, known to be 
impecunious. He is provided with 
funds for entertainments, and at once 
launches upon a career which would have 
filled the late Ward McAllister with envy. 


a 


also 


The result is that Acre Hill is brought to 
j the notice of ‘‘the best people,”” and its 
lots are sold at profitable prices. But 


when the place is settled, or in a fair way 
} to be, the boomer no longer has any em- 
} ployment for the social figurehead, and so 
| the Acre Hill suddenly 


disappears. 


social toom of 


Many persons will be amused by the story 


of “The Base Ingratitude of Barkis, M. 
Dp.” This young physician settled in a 
country place, but practice shunned him, 


and because he was a single man mothers 
looked at him from afar and fathers de- 
cided that he was too young to know any- 
ought to have somewhere 
But the women of 


and gone 


learn. 


thing 


else to young 


)} the place decided that such a nice young 
| man ought to be encouraged, and they 
' eoncocted a scheme for starting him in 
| practice. It was a simple scheme. Each 


' and every one of them suddenly had some- 


‘thing in the way of a slight complaint 
| and sent for Dr. Barkis. This sudden out- 
burst of activity on the part of Burkis 





*THE BOOMING OF ACRE HILL, AND OTHER 
Reminiscences of Urban and Suburban Life. 
By John Kendrick Bangs. New York and 
Lendon;: Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 
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aroused the curiosity of older women, and 
they also sent for the young doctor, to 
see what he could do. And thus began the 
large practice which eventually enabled 
Barkis to go and marry a girl from another 
place, a girl that none of his benefactresses 
had ever heard of. 

And there was Mrs. Upton, who had a 
mania for matchmaking and a husband 
who was an adept at paying compliments 
to his wife. This story should be carefully 
read by all husbands, and they should pre- 
vent it from falling into the hands of their 
wives. From it they could learn much 
about the tactful management, or letting 
alone, of a spouse, and could get hints on 
how to be happy, though married. This 
Mrs. Upton, after a failure which resulted 
in a Dakota divorce, kept her hands off the 
marriage market for some years. Finally 
she tried it again, and this time the couple 
quarreled after she had succeeded in get- 


ting them safely engaged. So she had to 
invent a device to bring them together 
again. And she did. And that is the story 
of ‘Mrs. Upton's Device," which Mr. 
Bangs has-so comfortably written. 

There are sevefal other stories in the 


book, all of them as interesting as those 
which have been outlined. Mr. Bangs’s 
people are nice people, and every one will 
be pleased to meet them. And the book is 
very prettily bound, printed on neat paper, 
and has two illustratiohs 


An Heir of the Aztecs.* 


Mr. Embree’s romantic 
Dream of a Throne’ 
story that has come 
Mr. Janvier’s highly interesfing ‘ Aztec 
Treasure House.” It deals with happen- 
ings not impossible, however,.and contains 
no such imaginative flights as the older 
book. It is full of the feeling for romance, 
of well-sustained suspense, and a compre- 
hension of the awful dignity and mystery 
so often in fiction with the 
Catholic Church in Catholic countries; but 
its personages are flesh and blood creat- 
ures, and all the things it tells might have 
happened, though doubtless they never did. 

The hero is a descendant of an Aztec 
royal family, the Princes of Guadalajara; 
his boyhood is passed as a fisherman's 
fon, and at fourteen years he is taken in 
charge by the mysterious hermit of the 
island by whom he was intrusted to the 
fisherman, informed of his origin, and sent 
to a monastery where the second part of 
his education begins. He has been al- 
lowed to grow up as one of the people so 
he may know them. He is now to study 
books and feel the power of the Church. 
Eventually he heads a revolution which is 
to place him on a throne. In the climax 
he is shot as a traitor to his country, which 
he has trying to save, but the end, 
though tragic, is not depressing. It seems 


novel called “A 
is the best Mexican 
to our notice since 


associated 


been 


as it should be. Vincente is the stuff that 
martyrs are made of. He is a glorified 
figure, and the interest in his exalted 


nature and his purpose is well worked up 
and maintained to the end. 

There are many other well-drawn char~ 
acters, notably the wild Peon girl, Pepa; 
the American-born Jéfe, (Vincente’s oppo- 
nent;) Rodrigo, gentle Clarita, the three 
fishermen, especially stalwart; stupid For- 
tino, and the monks. The action never 
flags while the “local color,’’ the reader 
may be assured, is of the very best qual- 
ity. The author surely knows Mexico 
well, its lakes and mountains, well as 
its towns, its customs, and common 
people. 


as 
its 





Valdes’s Poetic Story.* 


A. Palacio Valdés's delightful story, “ La 
Alegria del Captan Ribot,” is charmingly 
translated by Minna Caroline Smith, who 
thereby enables us to realize that the tra- 
ditional dignity and chivalry of the Span- 
jiard still exist to arouse our hearty admi- 
ration. 

Sylvester Baxter, in the introduction to 
the novel, speaks of the heroine, Christina 


Marti, as “one of the great creations of 
modern literature."" Noble as she is, the 
honest sea Captain, who adores her, is 
nobler. After great struggles with him- 


self he says: “ If capricious fortune should 
drag me into being enamored of a 
woman belonging to another, [ should not 
perfidiously attempt to gain her affection 
away from her husband, to win pleasure 
or joy. At should not hesitate to 
strike down my joy pitilessly. I 
should rather try to make use of my poor 
imagination as great Petrarch made use of 


ever 


least, [ 
own 








his divine one, to love her, to keep her 
image sacred in the depths of my 
heart, to give her unselfish adoration, and 
my life, by contrast with this pure love, 
would gain elevation and nobility.”” Thus 
his joy arises from the conquest of de- 
sires, which he sacrifices at the feet of 
Christina, to remain not alone her truest 
friend, but the friend of her husband, 
whose hopeful artistic nature is beautifully 
drawn. 

Failing to seduce the virtuous wife, the 
unscrupulous partner of Marti ruins him. 
Ribot, before this catastrophe occurs, leav- 
ing the home circle of his friends, refuses 
to fight Cartell after discovering his 
treachery, and when the latter jeers at the 
Captain's purity of intentions, Ribot, sure 
of himself, at last remarks: ‘* You will re- 
main * * * and perhaps time may 
bring it about that you gain what I have 
so much desired, but, wandering upon the 


sea alone on the deck of my ship, I shall be 





happier than you. The stars of heaven 

shining above me will say: ‘ Be joyful, for 

you have done right.’ The wind whistling 

*A DREAM OF A THRONE The Story of the 
Mexican Revolt. By Charles Fleming Embree, 
Bostun: Littl, Brown & Co, $1.50. 

*THE JOY OF CAPTAIN RIBOT. By A. Palacio 
Valdes ‘Translated by Minna Caroline Smith 


New York: Brentano's, 
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————_————— EE r ere 
through the rigging, the waves breaking 
against the sides, will say: ‘Joyful, joy- 


ful.’"’ And though his faithfulness is not 
crowned with the consummation of his 
longings, a pure joy still fills his heart, 

He calls himself an artist in happil- 
ness"’ and calmly watches the fleeting of 
the hours, “ secure in the affection of these 
beings that I love and in my own self-re- 
spect.” He awaits death without fear. 
“No one has suffered because of me. 
Whether I am led to a sweet eternal sleep 
or to a new incarnation of this impalpable 
force that fills me, I fear. Here 
Iam. But no! it is not death that will at 
that moment knock at my door. It is a 
life radiant, immortal, divine! 


have no 


Valencia, with its fruitful fields, luxu- 
rious flowers, its joyous skies and balmy 
breezes, is depicted with vivid beauty, un- 
til the joy of living seems to riot in the 
veins 


Storizs by Kate Upson Clark.* 


In the present volume Mrs. Clark 
sembled thirteen tales, the scenes of many 
of which are laid in New England. While 
the preference has thus largely been given 


has as- 


to types and settings that are tinctured 
with New England life, the West and the 
South have not been overlooked or for- 
gotten, and in no case is the appropriate 
local color wanting. The construction of 
every story in the book is artistic. The in- 
terest is throughout exceedingly well sus- 
tained, and while pathos dominates most 
of the tories, and gives rise to many a 
fympathetic tear, it must be said that 
power in story telling is manifest in every 
page. Mrs, Clark has been pleased to 
show the sad things and the disap- 


pointing things of life in most of the 
present stories. She has pictured most 
skillfully the yearnings of those who, neg- 
lected by fortune, have yet desired with 
such mightiness as they could compass to 
use their circumscription and to take 
places higher in the world than it would 
seem that the fickle goddess capriciously 
intends There is one single exception to 
what would seem to be this tendency, and 
that is found in “Cupid and Minerva.” 
Here there is no suggestion of sorrow. 


The lines all fall in pleasant places, and in 
spite of the reputed perniciousness of edit- 
ors in general, the enthusiasm of the editor 
hero in this short as to in- 
sure for him a kindly place in the reader's 
heart, and a welcome there quite certain 
as at the hands of his famous critic, well 
termed Minerva. Mrs. Clark has perhaps 
chosen to put this in as a foil for her 
prose lyrics in minor key, in order to show 
her ability to play lightly upon joyous 
notes as well as upon those of miserere. 
In some cases skillful use has been made 
of historical material, and Colonial records 
have yielded up paragraphs that enter into 
and form a part of the story. This is par- 
ticularly true of ‘* The of Parson 
Hewlett and of “ Ye Christmas Witch,” 
in both of which we catch glimpses of the 
curious workings of minds that, measured 
by prevailing social manners and ¢ustoms, 
now seem very low in the scale, but which 
must be veritable reflections of life and its 
moving forces artlessly preserved for us by 
contempor: The 
ists have shown us greater s!mplicity 
crudity, as French 


story is such 








As 


Case 


Russian novel- 





ry records. 
and 


some of the writers 


have on the other hand shown us far 
greater and more" omplex civilization. The 
limning of quaint peoples and of their 
thoughts, of ages that are past or are fast 


passing, is of course merely incidental, but 


they give light, shade, and atmosphere to 
the stories, and lend to them added in- 
terest. 


In “Tomlin Dresser’s Disappearance ” 
there is a portrayal of what will per- 


haps 


many 


regard as an impossible and 
the man 


countless prototypes of him in 


type, 
there are 
Maine and 


yet, misguided as was, 





elsewhere throughout New England. Ac- 
cording to his light he was heroic, and 
admiration for and condemnation of him 


must struggle for the mastery as we read 


what Mrs. Clark has written of him. 
“ Direkia"’ is a particularly interesting 
etudy in the Clark field. The title gives 


no suggestion of the story, (this is true of 
most of Mrs. Clark's titles,) and to know 
the truth one must read of the efforts she 
bravely made, of her disappointments that 
came thick and fast until by chance she at- 
tained something of the life that beckoned 
her on and on and on, She deserved the 
monument she got, even if her children 
could not understand the how or why of 
it, nor take advantage of the power that 
was in her, that with only a little co-opera- 
tion might have been for their benefit. 
These stories are all good, and deserve a 
wide popularity. 


A Novel by Bernard Shaw.* 


It is in Bernard Shaw's characteristically 
smart story called ‘‘An Unsocial Social- 
ist,” now republished, that this clever sen- 
tence occurs: “Actions not in themselves 
virtuous often appear so when performed 
at hours that compel early rising.”” There 
are a hundred or more other equally catchy 
sayings {tn the 370-odd pages, and the story 
is told, from first to last, in a buoyant and 
scintillant way, very unlike the labored 
flippancy of the ordinary writer of light 
novels for hours of relaxation. Whatever 
Mr. Bernard Shaw writes is very smart, 
and, if there is not too much of it, very 
readable, He “constructs"’ well enough 
for the purposes of a novel, though his 
brightest plays are deficient in that re- 
spect. He is intellectually alert, well in- 


*WHITE BUTTERFLIES AND 
STORIES. By Kate Upson Clark. Cloth, 
Decorated cover. 12mo. Rough edges. Pp. 
283. New York: J. F. Taylor & Co. 

*AN UNSOCIAL SOCIALIST. By G. Bernard 
Shaw. New York: Brentano's. $1.25. 
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formed, and variously accomplished. He | 


knows something of many things and much 
of some things, and, with his fine literary 


gift, therefore, his power to interest one 
is unusually large. 
What all his writings seem to lack Is 


genuine sympathy with human nature, the 
quality that one feels so strongly not only 


in Dickens, but in Fielding, Thackeray, 
Charlotte Bronté, and hundreds of other 
writers of fiction of varying talent and 





powers of expression. 
taken. Mr. Shaw is 
answer to any 
himself could not 
to reply to the reviewers 


mark of Mr. Shaw, which we 


But we may be mis- 
well 
criticism. 
him in his ability 

Here is one re- 
find in the 


always 
with an 


outdo 








volume under notice, which may exactly 
fit the case: 

Actions described in novels are judged 
by a romantic system of 10rals as ficti- 
tious as the actions themselves. The tra- 
ditional parts of this system are, as Cer- 
vantes tried to show, for the chief part, 


barbarous and obsolete; the modern addi- 
tions are largely due to the novel readers 
and writers of our own century—most of 
them half-educated women, rebelliously 
slavish, superstitious, sentimental, full of 
the intense egotism fostered by their strug- 
gle for personal liberty, and, outside their 
families, with absolutely no social senti- 
ment except love. 

There are some bright 
studies of the surface of 
women's “An 
cialist.”’ seemingly 





and humorous 
life in a 
college in Unsocial So- 
There is a frank, 
minute, painstaking, and by no means flat- 
tering study of a well-educated 
of Sociabistic theories. There are 
Mr. Shaw's showiest least satisfying 
sketches of the modern woman as he pre- 
her. There is a strange love 
last chapter. The Socialist 
enamored of a certain wo- 
of him. Yet he decides to 
and plights his troth Ina 
Pullman car traveling at the rate of forty- 


young 


advocate 
some of 
and 


tends to see 
scene in the 
has long been 
man, and she 
wed another, 


five miles an hour he taiks with the dis- 
carded one and successfully urges her to 
marry another, in her turn, while admit- 
ting all the time his preference for her 
At first he talks “‘ sense,’ according to his 


view of the 
mantic nonsense,’ 


own matter, and then “ ro- 
which wins. The verity 
of the merely superficial details, the quick 
observation, and graphic representation of 
manners, is not to be denied, but 
privileged to doubt if men ever talk thus 
to women, or that if they did the women 
would take the talk in the way Mr. Shaw's 
make-believe ,women take it. 


one is 


By Rider Haggard.* 


It is among the ruins of Zimbabwe, that 
city of the past, with the remnants of an 
old civilization, that Mr. Rider Haggard 
finds materials for his romance “ E ts 
Was Zimbabwe a centre of Phoenician ac- 
tivity? How comes it that a trading town 
was established in the heart of Africa? The 
industry of the place was devoted to the 
mining and smelting of gold. It might have 
been the Ophir of old. With fine construc- 
tive powers, Mr. Rider Haggard takes for 
heroine.the Princess Elissa, who is a priest- 








ess of Baal. She is the daughter of tht 
Governor of the city. In a caravan there 
comes the Prince Aziel, called the Ever- 


living. He is a Jew, and in his veins there 
runs the blood of Solomon, and that of an 
Egyptian Queen. Aziel has for his spiritual 
mentor Issachar, the Levite, 

Among the Prince's followers is the sharp 
Phoenician Metem, and this man has the 
greed of gold. The Jewish Prince hears the 
priestess of the Baalists sing and Is at once 
smitten by her charms. He has a rival in 
the dusky Ithobal, who is the ruler of the 
country around the city. Aziel is horrified 
at first with the rites of the worshippers 
of Astarte, who offer at the shrine of their 


divinity living sacrifices. But he loves 
Elissa. Finally the priestess becomes a 
convert. But it is too late. She dies, and 


Aziel lives, hoping that he may meet Elissa 
in heaven. 

The other story in the volume has for 
title ‘‘ Black Heart and White Heart.”’ It 
is a Zulu, Nahoon, who is the type of the 
honest soldier. The white man, Philip Had- 
den, is wicked to the core. The period se- 
lected is when Cetewayo was meditating 
war upon the whites. Nahoon loves the 
beautiful Nanea, and wants to marry her. 
Cetewayo forbids the marriage, because he 
wants the services of all his soldiers, and 
Nahoon is of the warrior 
becomes enamored with the 
Nanea. He would have murdered Nahoon 
had he found the chance. Finally it is the 
white man who is killed. ‘ And to-day Na- 
hoon is one of the Indunas of the English 


Government in Zululand, and there are 
children about his kraal. It was from the 
lips of none other than Nanea, his wife, 
that the teller of this tale heard its sub- 
stance.”’ 


class. Hadden 


charms of 





A Romancz by Sienkiewicz.* 

The second half of the authorized trans- 
lation of Sienkiewicz's romance of Poland 
in the era of Grunewald, “The Knights 
of the Cross," is at hand, as well as both 
volumes of the other translation, published 
in this city, that ends with the fifty-sixth 
chapter of Mr. Curtin’s translation, in 
which there are eighty-one chapters alto- 
gether. It is quite clear that what may 
be called the New York version, translated 
by Dr. 8S. A. Binion, who has been known 
hitherto as an author of historical works 
and a translator, lacks a considerable part 
of the original story, It “ends with the 
death of beautiful and persecuted Danusia, 


*ELISSA. The Doom of Zimbabwe. Black Heart 
and White Heart. A Zulu Idyl. By H. 
Rider Haggard. Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York. Illustrated. $1.25. 

*THE KNIGHTS OF THE CROSS. By Henryk 
Sienkiewicz. Authorized and unabridged 
translation from the Polish by Jeremiah Cur- 
tin. aps half. Boston: Littl, Brown & 
Co. $1. 

*THE KNIGHTS OF THE CROSS; Or, KRZY- 
ZACY. Historical Romance by Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz. Translated from the original Polish 
by Samuel A. Binton. Two volumes, New 
York: R. F. Fenno & Co, 
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Viotdly real and tn- 
teusely tnleresting ; full of 
briliant scenes. 


THE BANKER AND THE BEAR 
By HENRY KITCHELL WEBSTER. 


A Summer novel of great originality, 


A FRIEND OF CASAR 
} A TALE OF THE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


} A remarkably vivid story, which will go far to create for the classical student 
the atmosphere of the Age of Cesar. 
| comparison with no picture of classical times the book will in- 
terest many more than students of the life of Rome. 
vital interest that is very rare—the stirring scenes in the Senate, 
the escape on the bridge and the wild ride to Ravenna—every 
scene takes hold on the reader’s interest with a mighty grip 
had never heard of Rome or Cesar. 


ny 






THE NEW SUMMER NOVELS. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


But though in this respect it need fear 


It has a 


and would if he 


THE STORY OF A 
CORNER IN LARD. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


a dramatic story of modern business 


life, showing the possibilities for romance of the everyday routine of the 
banker, broker or the man of ordinary financial interests. The 


By one of the Authors of 
MERWIN-WEBSTER’S 
THE SHORT-LINE WAR. 


will assert 


AS THE LIGHT LED 


A STORY OF RURAL MISSOURI. 


The most notable feature of the story is its reality 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE calls attention to the extremely interesting 
sequence of events and continues : ; 
the events has worn away the real literary merit of 
itself, 
talents sure to win distinction. 


** But after the glamour of 
the book 
will be found to possess 
It deserves dramatization.” 


and its author 


By JAMES NEWTON BASKETT, 
Author of “* AT YOU-ALL’S HOUSE.” 
Cloth, $1.50. 
the truth to life of the 


characters in these homely, straightforward studies of American farm life, 


Keen, analytical stud’es of 


” 


try be South, ; 
poetry of nature in the South Mistoork: 


touched with the poetry of Nature, says The Outlook, adding: 
“What Mr. Page has done for Virginia, Miss Murfree for Ten- 
nessee, Mr, Allen for Kentucky, Mr. Baskett is doing for Central 


“It has been a long while since the subtle charm of field and woodland 
has been so satisfactorily and adequately blended with the strength and weak- 
ness of human nature.”’—Aorth American, Philadelphia. 


To Be paren Nexr Week. 


THE REIGN OF LAW 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN, 


A TALE OF THE 
KENTUCKY HEMP FIELDS. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


“The story has not only the extraordinary beauty which gives Mr. Allen's 
work a place by itself in our literature; it has also great spiritual depth and un- 


usual grasp of thought 
exquisite beauty which reminds the reader of Hawthorne 
not because there is a trace of imitation or even of resem- 
blance, but because one must go back to Hawthorne to find 
the same quality.”—HAMILTON W, MABIE in the current 


By the Author of “The Chotr 
Irorsible,” “ A Kentucky Cardt- 
nal,’ ete., ete. 


Outlook. 


touched throughout with that 
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GREATER CANADA 


By E. B. OSBORN, A.B, A wonderfully valuable and timely book on the 
“PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE CF THE CANADIAN NORTH- 
Cloth, 12mo, gilt top. 
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after she has been rescued by her knight 


the covering of her body 
with flowers. The closing paragraph is: 
“The further adventures of Zbysko will 
be found in a subsequent volume.” 

Not much more in the way of comparison 
So far 
knowl- 


and lover, and 


of the rival editions suggests itself. 
judge, with no direct 
inal, by a comparative ex- 
here and there in 


as one may 
edge of the orig 








sages 
both versions, Dr. Binion's 
the text is generally as forceful and graphie 
as Mr. Curtin’s, and not more verbose. In 
both editions the story reads well. It is 
an indisputable fact, however, that Mr. 
Curtin was authorized by the Polish au- 
thor to translate his novel. Sienkiewicz 
has praised Curtin’s “ sincere 
tigusness and accuracy,” and has declared 
the publication of his works in English 
by others ‘an abuse, contrary to my 


conscien- 


own 
wil, as to my profit 
“The Knights of the Cross" has already 
made something of a “‘sensation”’ In Eu- 
and America, It has been published 
serial in the Illustrated Weekly of 
The tale exhibits Sienkiewicz’s 


powers, his 





rope 


Warsaw. 
descriptive comprehension of 
Slavonic character, his wonderful 
mand of Slavonic lore and legend, his fer- 
tile invention, his sense of the picturesque, 
his strong love of country. At this par- 


com- 


| 
| ticular time, when English novels of the 
first class are so rare, its publication is 
particularly welcome. 


To many educated readers it will seem a 
much worthier work than ‘* Quo Vadis," 
in which the author abandoned the field 
where he is supreme and the national 
spirit which is his inheritance. The stamp 
of verity and the glow of original genius 
are on every page of the newer romance. 
“The Knights of the Cross” deals with 
the conquest of Pagans by German Chris- 
tians and their conversion to Christianity 
at the point of the sword. The hero, or 
the most conspicuous personage, is Zbysko, 
a young warrior. He is tall and strong, 
inured to hardship from his childhood, im- 
petuous and unwise, and has many deeds 
of valor to his credit. The heroine is Dan- 
usia, a beautiful young woman of a Prin- 
cess’s court, daughter of a noble who suf- 
fers terrible wrongs, and a woman who 
was frightened to death by German war- 
riors. Zbysko becomes her knight, vows 
fidelity to her and espouses her cause, 
making her enemies his and her praise 
the burden of his knightly boasts. The ad- 
ventures of these two, in which many other 
personages are involved, take them through 
scenes of splendor and violence, The un- 
utterable childishness and _ brutality, 
which are the dominant traits in many of 
the sketches and studies of character, are 
offset by pictures of sturdy heroism and 
devotion. The picturesqueness and mag- 


translation of | 








} and 


nificence of mediaeval court life, the dar- 
ing and endurance of the fighting men, the 
servility and craft of the monks, the suf- 
fering entailed by privation, the force of 
superstition, are all vigorously and vividly 
portrayed. The wildness of Slavonic pas- 
sion runs through it all. Some of its most 
noteworthy passages are elaborately and 
painfully realistic. Bute it is pervaded, 
nevertheless, by poetic charm, and its love 
story is pure and touching. 

In the authorized edition Mr. Curtin has 

most useful and informing translator's 
note, Which serves its purpose much better 
than the introduction to the other version, 
includes an account of the origin and 
power of the famous German order which 
gives the book its title. 





Marie Corelli’s ‘* Boy.” * 

The novels of Marie Corelli please the 
Queen of England, and that of itself would 
be considered by many worthy 
sufficient reason why they 
widely read. But it must be urged 
in their favor that they are not 
a certain merit of their own. 
them are indeed overwrought and weird in 


persons a 
should be 
further 
without 
Some of 


fancy. But others show that a practiced 
writer of fiction cannot go on year after 
year without preaching the gospel of things 


as they are, at least at times. Miss Cor- 
elli, too, often preaches the false gospel 
of things as she fancies them, or perhaps 
as she thinks her readers wish her to 
fancy them. But she is not always fhus. 
In “ Boy,” her latest work, she is at her 
best. In this she has written a _ story 
which is at once healthy in tendency and 


in the main true to the 
ture, 


facts of human na- 


“Boy” is the sobriquet of the son of a 
retired English army officer, who has de- 
generated into a worthless sot. The child's 


mother is a woman of smal! mind and nar- 
row nature. She is jealous of outside sug- 
method of rear- 
blind to the 


with 


gestion as to the proper 
ing her offspring, and she is 
possible influences of daily contact 
the conduct of the besotted father. A rich 
old maid of lovely personality taken 
a faney to the boy, and the boy is extrav- 
agantly fond of her. She is fully aware 
of the likely effect of his surroundings on 
the child, and she would, if she were al- 
lowed, do everything to counteract them. 

But the mother resists all her efforts t 
do the boy good, and finally, in order to 
get him out of the way of her influence, 
sends the child off to school in France. 
There the boy is subjected to unhealthful 
influences and returns home a shifty and 
untrustworthy young scamp. 

The influence of the old maid is quite 
destroyed and she mourns the boy as a 
lost son, A fine old Major, who has loved 
her in vain all his life, induces her to go 


has 


*RoY. By Marie Corelli. 
LB. Lippincott Company. 


Philadelphia: The J. 
$1.50. 
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to America to take care of a young niece, 
and the boy drifts further and further 
away from her. He is sent to Sandhurst 
to receive a military education, and there 
he falls into disgrace. He gets drunk and 
is expelled. Things look very dark in- 
deed for the boy, and he finishes his ca- 
reer of vice by falling into the hands of 
gamblers, getting fleeced, and raising a 
check which the kind old maid sends him 
in answer to a pitiful appeal-for aid. The 
amount is not enough and the boy easily 
makes it larger. But at this instant he re- 
pents and sends the money back, because 
when the old maid finds out the cheat she 
does not betray him. 

With his good impulses still strong 
him, he goes and enlists as a private 
the Royal Fusiliers, goes out to the 
Transvaal, and is mortally wounded at 
the battle of Colenso. And thus the Trans- 
vaal war makes its appearance in contem- 
peraneous fiction before it is over. The 
story is excellently constructed and is told 


in 
in 


with charming simplicity of style. The 
characters are well drawn, and the whole 
atmosphere of the tale is lifting. As a 


study of the possible effects of good influ- 
ences in overcoming the tendencies of he- 
redity it is thoughtful, and it will add 
to the solidity of its author's reputation. 





Jack London’s Tales of the Far 
North.* 


These stories are realism without the 
usual falsity of realism. The author has 
plunged into life where it is most devoid 
of sham and artifice, where hunger, hard- 
ship, and exposure make the most culti- 
vated man a primitive in his mode of liv- 
ing, and where rough-hewn absolute eth- 
ics take the place of sophistries. lis own 
idea of the chief difference between life 
in the arctic regions and life at home, in 
whatever civilized spot that may be, is giv- 
en in the following px : “The man 
who turns his back,” he says, ‘‘ upon the 
comforts of an elder civilization, to face 
the savage youth, the primordial simplic- 
ity of the North, may estimate success at 
an inverse ratio fo the quantity and qual- 
ity of his hopelessly fixed habits. He will 
s00n discover, if he be a fit candidate, that 
the material habits are the less impor- 
tant. The exchange of such things as 
a dainty menu for rough fare, of the stiff 
leather shoe for the soft, shapeless mocca- 
sin, of the feather bed for a couch in the 
snow, is after all a very easy matter. But 
his pinch will come in learning properly to 






shape his mind's attitude toward all 
things, and especially toward his fellow- 
man. For the courtesies of ordinary life 


he must substitute unselfishness, forbear- 
ance, and tolerance. Thus and thus only 
can he gain that pearl of great price— 
true comradeship. He must not say, 
‘Thank you’; he must mean it without 
opening his mouth, and prove it by re- 
sponding in kind. In short he must sub- 
stitute the deed for the word, the spirit 
for the letter.”’ 

The scene of the stories is the route to 
the Klondike, and there is plenty of brutal- 
ity in the uncompromising descriptions of 
torn, and frozan bodies and hopelessly de- 
based souls, but there is also much insight 


into “that within which passeth show,” 
the effort of the spirit ta conquer the 
flesh, and the philosophy that sometimes 


fails to convince is at least draped upon 
the skeleton of sober truth. In a word, 
the writer combines accurate observation 
with imaginative gifts, and from this com- 
bination something with a trace of genius 
always results. There is more than a trace 
of genius, together with much crude writ- 
ing, in these pictures of fierce and splendid 
and frequently detestable situations. The 
scorn shown in such tales as ‘‘ The Priest- 
ly Prerogative’ and “In a Far Country” 
for the negative vices, for indolence, 
ardice, egoism, is rather boyishly dis- 
played, although refreshing enough in its 
disarming frankness. In certain minor 
scenes, however, not even the cowards and 


cow- 


shirks are denied the charming touches 
prompted by a truly poetic instinct for 


what is lovely in the soul of man. The de- 
scription of the sunrise beheld after seem- 
ing of darkness, by two comrades 
who had become as wild beasts from freez- 


acons 


ing and starvation, has high qualities. 
Jack London the Man. 

SAN FRANCISCO, June 9.—A new liter- 
ary field is a treasure for which many 
are searching and few find. Jack London, 
a young San Franciscan, found his lit- 
erary field in the frozen North under the 
arctic circle, and the singular thing is 
that he didn’t know he had found 
it until some time after his return. 
The Klondike has waited three years 
for its story-teller and interpreter, al- 
though it has witnessed some of the most 
dramatic episodes of the century. Then 


London appeared with his short stories of 
the times of and Indians in 
the frozen North and, at a stroke, he set, in 
imperishable literary mold, of the 
main types of this savage warfare of man 
with the ments, this 
of skill and pluck and endurance amid 
what he « so aptly, “ The* White Bi- 
lence This life he has caught with the 
sureness of touch of Bret Harte’s sketches 
of pioneer life in the’ California mining 
€ays, he has reproduced it in a half 
dozen stories that stamped indelibly 
on the memory of all who read them. Un- 


prospectors 
some 
struggle 


ceaseless 


ralls 









and 


are 


*THE SON OF THE WOLF. Tales of the Far 
North. 
York: 
$1.50. 


New 
Price, 


By Jack London Boston and 
Houghton, Mitflin & Co, 1900. 


der the title of “The Son of the Wolf” 
these stories have been gathered, and each 
depicts some striking type of character and 
phase of life under the midnight sun. In 
“The White Silence ” is told an impressive 
story of the hardships and dangers of life 
on the trail, and the spectacle of the pros- 
pector shooting his dying comrade and 
leaving him alone in this dread waste is 
full of pathos. ‘An Odyssey of the 
North” sums up the misery of the Indian 
who comes into conflict with the white 
man and his superior arts. Each story 
brings out some phase of the conflict be- 
tween man and the stupendous forces of 
nature in the Far North. 

Jack London had an excellent apprentice- 
ship for the hard life of the Alaskan trails 
and mining camp. From his fifteenth year 
(he is now only twenty-four) he has been 
out seeing life as it is, and feeling the 
rasp in the world’s rough. He knocked 
.about San Francisco Bay for two years, 
serving as salmon fisher, oyster pirate, 
fish patrolman, schooner sailor, and long- 
shoreman. Then he shipped as a deep- 
water sailor for a searching cruise to 
Japan and the Siberian coast, and became 
familiar with life in the forecastle of ships 
on the Pacific. After this came tramps 
and prospecting trips in the Sierra Neva- 
das, and throughout British Columbia and 
the Northwest Territory. His school days 
were few, but everywhere he went he read 


everything he could lay his hands on, 
and he forgot nothing that he read. His 
education seems to have been much like 


that of Frank T. Bullen, who wrote “ The 
Cruise of the Cachelot’ and “ Idyls of the 
Sea.”" The forecastle student isn’t com- 
mon, but when you find a boy absorbing 
good literature in the ample leisure of a 
long voyage, you may be sure that the 
culture he receives will not be lost. 

All this preparation fitted this young 
fellow to appreciate the strange life of 
the Klondike. He went over the Chilcoot 
trail, packing laboriously his one-thousand- 
pound outfit, when many strong men aban- 
doned the trail in disgust at the unex- 
pected hardships and the deadly toil. He 
spent a year in the North; then the scurvy 
laid hold of him, and he floated down the 
Yukon to civilization. He had no idea of 
making any literary use of his experience; 
he took no notes and kept no diary, but 
the vivid pictures stamped on his mind he 
has reproduced, and the world of readers 
to-day is indebted to him for its first clear 
impression of Klondike life and characters. 

London impresses one as a sailor or ad- 
venturer, not as a writer. He is a broad- 
shouldered, sturdy young fellow with light, 
keen 


gray eyes, and a square, firm-set 
chin. In telling of his experiences he 
is very modest. He tells simply of his 
hard early life, and the effort he has 


made in recent years to carry on systemat- 
ically the studies and the reading in which 
he is interested. He entered the State 
University in 1897, but the Klondike stam- 
pede attracted him and he joined in the 
rush to the Northern gold fields. Since 
his return he has been carrying on a reg- 
ular course of study, and he goes to his 
desk every day and produces a thousand 
words of “copy."" His stories have elic- 
ited warm from the best critics. 
They certainly show strong dramatic pow- 
er, a keen eye for character drawing, and 
a natural gift for story-telling. London is 
a Socialist as well as an adventurer, and 


praise 


at one time spent many months on the 
road with tramps getting an insight into 


this strange life, which Joseph Flynt has 
shown is extremely interesting. If Lon- 
don would write a of his real ex- 
periences as sailor, seal hunter, and tramp, 
it would be as good reading as his stories 
of the Far North, 


book 


Frederic Remington’s Stories.* 


Mr. Remington’s stories are like his draw- 


ings—careful, unpretentious, and ‘have 
“go.” The present ones are really little 
more than interesting notes made on the 


field of battle, perhaps, or afterward, when 
the strings must be loosened or they will 
snap.’ Art and literature under Mauser 
fire is a jerky business, he truly 
and these are jerky little tales. From 
them we cull such treasures of informa- 
tion as that the true dog of war is a fox 
terrier, local ties resting lightly upon him; 
that war under modern conditions gives 
the soldier time to think, and thus demands 
of him moral qualities unnecessary to guer- 
rillas; and that the men in charge of the 
machinery of a battleship are not to 
sympathized with, much do they 
ship their mysterious mass of iron. 





ays, 


be 


sO wor- 





By Elizabeth Knight Tompkins.* 
“* Never trust a woman to write about an- 
other woman" may or may not be a Span- 
ish maxim. Elizabeth Knight Tompkins 
has certainly not much admiration for her 
sex. Miss Barbara is a lady of, say, thirty 
or thereabouts. She is a kind of literary 
print. She has for confidant a doctor, who, 
in default of patients, has a great deal of 
time to waste. Barbara comes to the doc- 
tor and talks to him. Her range of topics 
is wide, though having most to do with the 
| social condition of married and unmarried 
women. The man, we think, is exalted and 
| his comrade of the other sex rather dispar- 
| aged. 
“Masculine and Feminine Honor 
* Nice Girl.” 
| Barbara has her prejudices, and is honest 
enough to voice them. If you were to be- 
lieve her, she abhors Englishmen, French- 
men, and Germans, and, besides that, holds 


* and the 





*MEN WITH THE BARK ON 
| Remington. Illustrated by the 
York and London: Harper & Brothers. 
Price, $1.25. 
TALKS WITH BARBARA By Eliz 
Tompkins. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
$1.60. 
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| person and is given to let herself loose in | 


Among the many topics treated are j 


| in horror all Jewish children. More con- 
temptuous words she could not have used. 
Charity in its broader sense Barbara has 
not, Maybe the heroine of the palaver 
has in a measure lost her mind—that is, so 
far as relates to the proper comprehension 
of the matters of this world. Why did she 
not cease complaining and marry the doc- 
tor? Probably the doctor knew her mental 
condition. If Barbara did finally take up 
with another man, and she was planning 
for that move, all we can say is that we 
should feel exceedingly sorry for him. The 
impression these “talks” leave on the 
mind {ts that Barbara has strongly devel- 
oped the gift of gab and that the doctor 
who listened to her interminable twaddle 
was &@ martyr. 


A Family Feud.* 


It is a river which divides the two fac- 
tions. The Lewallens on the one side of 
the Cumberland, the Stetsons on the other, 
had been killing each other whenever there 
was a chance, Old Jasper had murdered 
Rome's father. “So it went back: a Lew- 
allen killed a Stetson; then a Stetson had 
killed a Lewallen, until one end of the 
chain of deaths was lost, and the first fault 
could not be placed, though each clan put 
it on the other."" The period of compromise 
had flown forever. A Corsican vendetta! 
that was but child’s play compared with 
this Cumberland one. Of the two aggres- 
sive families, there were few fighting rep- 
resentatives left. Only Rome Stetson and 
his half-witted brother Isom, Of the Lew- 
allens there was a young woman, Marthy. 

Discarding for the moment romance, some 
of the recent social studies of the moun- 
taineers of Tennessee present their sub- 
jects in no pleasing light. If Mr. John 
Fox, Jr.'s, fiction follows the actual con- 
ditions, there is great want of missionaries 
in the Cumberland country. The dramatic 
opportunities presented are many, and the 
author describes the fights and the battles 
of the two factions, and does them in ex- 
cellent style. Finally there is a combat be- 
tween the two single representatives of the 

factions, in which Rome shows 
is ar’ honorable man. ‘The con- 
is that Rome and Marthy, since 
love each other, patch up a truce. 
fact that there are none left to 


opposing 
that he 
clusion 
they 
The 
fight. 


is, 





Domestic Life Sketches.* 


On board of the craft where Rosa 
Nouchette Carey is in command it always 
is easy and pleasant sailing. There may be 
sionally shallow water: but not any 
breakers, few shipwrecks, and the pas- 
senger is always safely landed. The main 
personage in “* Life’s Trivial Round” 
“poor old Berry.” Jerry is the impover- 
ished relative who attends to the wants of 
the Mostyn family. Mr. Mostyn is a 
widower, with a lot of children, boys and 
girls of assorted ages. To his misfortune, 
the master takes into his house his sister- 
in-law, Miss Faith. She is an old maid, 
and has no sympathy with the young peo- 
ple. Matters all go wrong with the Mos- 
tyns. Aunt Faith is miserable and so are 
her charges. At last Aunt Faith is dis- 
possessed, because Mr. Mostyn marries a 
very nice lady. So there is no further use 
for the maiden aunt. Her retirement brings 
to the Mostyns. The tragic Muse 
never has a chance in the romances writ- 
ten by Rosa Nouchette Cary,-for business 
of the fictitious kind always works out its 
end in a most comfortable way. 


-~ 





is 


peace 





New England Family Life.* 


In ‘‘ Memory Street”’ there is the record 
of a young lady who has been brought up in 


a well-to-do New England family. Anne 
has a certain reverence for names. There 


are the Pepperells, and Anne never sees 
that name without a feeling of awe. There 
many characters presented in the ro- 
mance, with their individual eccentricities. 
There is a fair cousin who, just married to 
the man of her choice, passes away. The 
sad incident Anne never forgets. The child- 
hood of Anne is spent during the war of the 
rebellion and she tells of many a brave man 


are 


who fell in battle. Finally Anne marries 
Murray and is happy in her turn. There 
are many pleasing incidents described in 


**Memory Street."’ The 
the volume is excellent. 


literary style of 


Amusing French Stories,* 


You may select almost any period in “ At 


the Court of the King,’’ for there are epi- 
sodes of many reigns. Generally it is the 
caprices of the fair sex which are the 


themes. Here is the story of the most sub- 
missive Chevalier de Mont-Chery, who for 
the love Herminie d'kvereux, the im- 
perious, was willing to be dumb for quite 
a number of years. Then there is the tale 
of the Duc d@ Richelicu, who was forced 
to marry a charming lady. He was ungal- 
| lant enough to turn his back on her. And 
what did the charming woman do? She 
went to the Bastille, where her husband 
was’ incarcerated, made love to him 
and won his affections. Here are, 
too, some queer accounts of the loves of 
ladies for highly objectionable personages 
| At Versailles there were many pécheuresses, 


You may cateh the odor of the frothing 
chocolate, and yet the taint of the life of 
those days remains. For a wind-up there 


is the game of chess which was played by 

















'a son of one of the Rothschilds against 
Napoleon. The banker's son won and made 
| fortune, 
|} *A CUMBERLAND VENDETTA A Novel By 
| John Fox, Jr Illustrated. New York and 
London: Harper & Brothers. $1.25 
| *LIFE’S TRIVIAL ROUND. By Rosa Nouchette 
Carey. Philadelphia: J. Bb. Lippincott Com- 
| pany $1.50, 
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mance rf France Edited by i vert 
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Mr. Spahre’s Book About the Work: 
ing People of This Country.* 


Mr. Spahr, the author of ‘ America’s 
Working People,” has no pet theories to 


air. He visited laboring men and women 
in their own environments, and the im- 
pressions he received from his contact 


with them and their work are, he declares, 
“as far from supporting the bellef that 
nothing need be done to better conditions 
as from supporting the belief that nothing 
can be done.” He finds-that “ hopeful dis- 
content” is the distinguishing spirit of 
America's working people. He finds also 
that conditions have been gradually chang- 
ing for the better. While “ serious losses 
in money earnings’ were reported in most 
fields by people who had remained in the 
same work for a quarter of a century; yet 
in the rffines and factories the children of 
those who had unskilled work were 
generally filling higher places. In agricult- 
ural work “economic losses were not 
definitely offset by economic gains,” but 
social, moral, and intellectual conditions 
were most hopeful. 

In his previous essay on “ The Distribu- 
tion of Wealth" Mr. Spahr pointed out 
that the wealth of rural districts was hard- 
ly a third as great as the wealth of cities. 
But in this volume on “ the distribution of 
well-being he emphasizes the fact that 
the even distribution of wealth in rural 
districts brings a higher level of comfort 
than is realized in cities. His book deals 
very largely with the conditions of life in 
the country and in villages. Three-fifths 
of our whole people and three-fourths of 
our people of American parentage dwell on 
farms or in villages. The cities are 
“wrongly supposed by our foreign critics 
Here seems to be a 


done 


50 


to represent America.” 
statement of one of the principal articles 
in Mr. Spahr’s economic creed: “ The own- 
ership of a farm brings to the family of 


the possessor almost as much comfort and 
culture as the ownership of a fortune In 
the cities, quite as much of independence 
and mental vigor, and a far greater bre adth 
ot sympathy and strength of Aevotion to 
American democratic ideals.” 

Mr. Spahr’s book is divided into ten 
parts or chapters, each devoted to a dis- 
tinct branch of his subject. He records his 
impressions of life in the factory towns of 
New England and the South, among the 
negroes in the Black Belt, the coal miners 


and ironworkers, the poor whites of the 
Arkansas “ backwoods,” and the Mormons. 
His style is easy and his candor is un- 


questionable, while he touches each of his 
subjects with a hand sufficiently light to 
make the book agreeable reading. One is 
not wearied by superfluous statistics or dry 
arguments or needless repetitions. — liis 
sympathy is broad and comprehensive, but 
it is not bestowed recklessly; he inclines to 
the side of the workingman, as the very 
existence of his book indicates, but he is 
as fair, it seems, as any human observer 
could be, : 

He shows, moreover, how a patient and 
fair-minded man can get the truth from 














both sides. Employers will generally talk 
if they are approached properly. 5o, in 
most cases, will American, Irish, Scotch, 
and English workmen. French Canadians 
and Germans, Mr. Spabr has found un- 
communicative; Italians and Huns, in_the 
coal districts, suspicious. Chinese in Cali- 
fornia met him “with a blank wall of 
knownothingism.” Many times he was 
surprised at the candor of the statements 
he received. Among the laboring classes 
“the disposition to % sume prosperity 





lass life such a 





which often makes middl 
burdensome fraud is in a ngular degree 
absent.” In all fils investigations he re- 
ceived no positive misstatements of fact. | 

We have no idea of taking up Mr. Spahr’s 
book in detail and dwelling upon all his 
findings. A bit chosen 


here and th _ to 
show the general quality must suffice, 
Here is a significant 


passage: 
“It is constantly assumed that wages are 
a fluid mass, and that their level in a 
few selected establishments indicates t 











ine 


level in all similar establishments through- 
the famous Aldrich 












out the country. Thus 2 
report of 1893 assumed that all clerks 
wages had risen enormously because a dry 
goods store in New Hampshire reported 
such an increase. As a matter of fact, 
wages, instead of being fluid, with inter 






connecting pipes producing the same le 
all over the country, are more nearly ri 
in each separate establishment, and change 
only with its changing prosperity. 

Of one of the new factory towns 
South he say 

‘On the side 





the 


of 


of social morality this town 























and other white towns I visited in the 
South stood high The people were ail 
Americans, and the women had along with 
American freedom American self respect. 
It is true that they dipped snuff, if that 
be considered a matter of morality; and it 
is also true that early marriages seemed to 
be followed rather frequently by separa- 
tions But so far as social purity went, the 
standard was high, and this showed itself 
not only in the absence of illegitimate 
births, but still more certainly in the ab- 
sence of scandals and obscenity in the 
conversation of the young men sitting on 
the boxes around the stores, or even loaf- 
ing in front of the hotels. It was a clean 
atmosphere—a Southern country store 
seeming to me an infinitely wholesomer 
place than a Northern city saloon or club. 
This praise of the South, however, does 
not apply to the Black Belt, for in the 
South as well as in the North, the presence 
of a lower social caste is perilous to mo- 
rality.” 

Credit for the high morality Mr. Spahr 
says he found among the factory girts of 
New kr ind is often given to the Cath- 
olic Chureh. He does not doubt the power 
or the quality of that influenc®. But the 
same kind of morality among the factory 
women in the South and the greater re- 
finement among the men make him feel 
that ‘“‘ American Protestantism Is as strong 
a force for purity as even Irish Catholi- 
cism."' He found moral improvement among 
the negroes of the Black Belt, whom he 
is inclined to like Negroes will frequent- 
ly ‘run out’ of a community one of 
their race that steals Now, that a great 
many negroes own chickens the rights o2 
that sort of property have gained in sanc- 
tity 

What Mr. Spahr says of social conditions 
r1mong the Mormons is not new, but is all 
interesting Polygamy, he thinks, was 
abolished by law none too soon, but among 
the young men the revolt against it was 
under way before the revolution came. The 
revolution i now an accomplished fact. 
He adopts the view of other recent writers 
on economik ubjects in his chapter on 
“The Northern Farm,” that the days of 
the ten-s¢ re-mile farms have passed, and 
that the farm of the future will be the 
“small farm.” 

*AMERICA'S WORKING PEOPLE Ry Charles 
Bi. Spahr New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.25. 
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CZAR ALEXANDER IL. 


A French Woman’s Historical Me- | 


moirs of Him and His Court.* 

This volume was originally issued three 
years after the death of Alexander L., in 
1825. The present translator, Miss Patter- 
son, in introducing to the public the first 
English translation feels confident that the 
memoir will be welcomed for the reason 
that its writer's style is so lively and the 
picture drawn so noble. The memoir origi- 
nally appeared in French, and was written 
by the de Tisenhous—Mme. de 
Choiseul-Gouffier—who was born at Vilna 
in Russian Poland in the last years of the 
eighteenth century, her father being a 
Wealthy landed proprietor of Polish descent. 
Little of the Comtesse's private history is 
known, except that the family had 
very prominent in the Court circles of 
Catherine IT, Paul I., Alexander, top, 
honoring the de Tisenhaus with his friend- 
ship. Many of the people of Poland, includ- 
ing the Comte de Tisenhaus, hoped Napo- 
leon would recognize the rights of Poland 
and give it an independent, united exist- 
ence. Although far from courteous to the 
delegation of Polish nobles who waited on 
him at Vilna in June, 1812, and giving 
them absolutely no hope of aid, the Poles 
still looked to Bonaparte their only 
friend. Not only was there 60,000 of that 
nation in the French army, but 100,000 more 
sought permission to declare their inde- 
pendence, and garrison Poland as the out- 
post of Europe against Russia. 

The Comte de Tisenhaus was among those 
who deserted Alexander for Napoleon, it 
falling to the lot of his daughter, the 
writer of this memoir, at this time to save 
the family estates from sequestration. 
Sharing at first the general distrust of the 
Czar, upon meeting him, like many others, 
she was much impressed with his nobility 
of character, well as with his energy 
and frankness, 


Comtesse 


been 


and 


as 


as 


This impression, upon a more extended 
and more intimate acquaintance, deepened 
into a loyal and devoted friendship on the 
part of the subject, which was returned by 
the Emperor. Refined and delicate sym- 
pathy, combined with a singularly engag- 
ing and open mind, and a respectful ad- 
miration of the personal qualities of Alex- 
ander, gave to the friendship of the Com- 
tesse de Tisenhaus the qualities most val- 
ued by the Czar, 

As a result of the political intrigues be- 
tween Poland and Napoleon, as well as for 
other reasons, Alexander terminated the 
peace between Russia and France, which 
had existed since the treaty of Tilsit. Mass- 
ing his troops on the western border of 
Russian Poland, in March, 1812, he made 
his headquarters at Towiany, where, in 
April of that year, Mlle, de Tisenhaus first 
met Alexander, the friendship between 
them continuing until the latter's death at 
Tagenrog, in December, 1825, 

The Comtesse de Tisenhaus married M. 
de Choiseul-Gouffier, who had lived in all 
the capitals of Europe, his father holding 
many important positions, notably that of 
Ambassador to Constantinople. During the 
Revolution the Comte adhered to the King, 
and was proscribed by the Revolutionary 
Government, retiring to Russia, where he 
held various important posts under Paul 
I. He returned to France in 1802, and 
after the Restoration, was appointed Min- 
ister of State and Peer of the Realm by 
Louis XVIIL He was also the possessor 
of literary talents, publishing several im- 
portant books, including ‘A Picturesque 
Journey in Greece," finely illustrated, 
which won him an election to the Academy 
of Inscriptions, and to the French Acad- 
emy. After her marriage to M. de Choi- 
seul-Gouffier the Comtesse always resided 
in Paris, where three years after the death 
of her Emperor-friend, she published this 
volume of historical memoirs, which from 
the first were recognized as an authority 
on the life of Alexander, as well as being 
a perfect mine of reliable information as 
to Napoleon's invasion, and the conditions 
and customs prevailing in Russia at that 
time. The first edition was rapidly ex- 
hausted, but when the Comtesse deter- 
mined to issue a new edition of her book 
not a single copy of it could be found. It 
is probably owing to its extreme scarcity 
that the book has never before appeared 
in an English translation. 

The present translation was made from 
a cepy of the first edition, the first three 
chapters of which were omitted from the 
second edition, issued in 1862. These chap- 
ters were probably omitted for two rea- 
sons; first, because the information therein 
contained was not from actual knowledge; 
while the second reason lay in the excep- 
tions taken by many to the Comtesse's 
view that the conspirators led by Comte 
Pahien had assassinated Paul L, instead 
of the view taken by some others that 
apoplexy and not murder terminated his 
career. 

The memoir is so picturesquety and in- 
timately written as to leave a strong im- 
pression on the reader's mind. The first 
three chapters rapidly review the period 
between Alexander's birth, in 1777, down 
to the first meeting between the Emperor 
and the de Tisenhaus, in 1812. 
The Comtesse tells us that the remarkable 
beauty of Alexander's person corresponded 
with that of his mind; his sweetness of 
character making him the object of uni- 
versal love, the hopes of the entire em- 
pire being fixed upon him. His grand- 
mother, the Empress Catherine IIL., be- 
coming so attached to him that she wished 
to remove her own son, Paul, from the suc- 
cession and appoint Alexander in his stead. 

Col. La Harpe became the preceptor of 
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*HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF THE 
ALEXANDER L AND THE COURT OF 
RUSSIA, By Madame La Comtesse De 
Choiseul-Gouffier. Translated from the orig- 
inal French by Mary Berenice Patterson. 
With Introduction and Notes. Chicago: A. C 
McClurg & Co. 1000, ee 


EMPEROR 


NEW YORK, 
the Duke, directing 
wisely that his education was 
he speaking 
French, 


his studies so 
of the best, 
several languages, especially 
with the greatest ease; bei: 
said to possess the gift of 
hearts. In 1793 Alexander 
beth of Baden, the happine 
union being his only comfort 
hard “days which followed 
er’s death, and the acce 
Paul L, to the throne. 

These opening chapters 


young 


ig also 
winning all 
murried 
ss found in this 
during 
his grandmoth- 
ssion of his father, 
tell the 
the sad days of Paul's reign, who, natur- 
ally clear-minded and 
through constant mental 
natural predisposition toward 
and suspicion, became so hardened 
half the country was exiled 
reigned everywhere. 

For a detailed account of the outcome of 
all this terrible condition of affairs, which 
finally resulted in the conspiracy of which 
Count Pahlen, who “ knew too well how to 
forget benefits received,’’ was the head and 
front, the reader must be referred to the 
book itself. Alexander at first refused to 
accept a stained with his father's 
blood, but he was finally conquered by cir- 


story of 
good-hearted, yet 
suffering and a 
irritability 
that 


and terror 


crown 


cumstances, and, amid the rejoicings of a 
whole country, consented to assume the 
crown, 

This work, being a historical memoir, 
naturally gives much attention to the po- 
litical history of that day—a history in 
which Napoleon played so prominent a part 
—and yet, after all, the chief charm of the 
book will be found to lie in the intimate 
personal pictures in which it abounds. In 
Chapter IV., in which is recounted the first 
meeting of the Emperor and his future 
biographer, the intimate personal history 
will be found to commence. One interesting 
incident is the story of the entertainment— 
a sort of farewell—given at Zakret, the 
Emperor's house at Vilna, No political 
was allowed to be known in Lithu- 
ania, the Emperor's plans being to closely 
concealed that it was not even kngwn that 
the French had crossed Germany: 


The 
. 


news 


entertainment at Zakret took place. 
° * I never saw one so beautiful, and 
never was there a farewell so merry; for, 
except those that were in the secret, no one 
could yet foresee that this ball was to be 
the signal for the departure of the Empe- 
ror and the retreat ot the Russians. * * * 
There was the interval of only two days 
between the departure of Alexander and 
the entry of the French, but the disturb- 
ance and anxiety made them seem of mor- 
tal length. 

When the French entered Vilna the 
tesse de Tisenhaus saw marching with 
them thousands of Poles bearing her coun- 
try’s colors, which she then saw for the 
first time, sharing in the general intoxica- 
tion of joy over the hope that Poland was 
once more to enjoy a nationgl existence. 

During Napoleon's stay in Vilna he ex- 
acted a presentation of the ladies at the 
castle, whereupon Mile, de Tishhaus, find- 
ing she could not avoid going, determined 
to wear the order which had been present- 
ed to her by the Russian Court. Upon be- 
ing presented to Napoleon, his attention 
was at once attracted to the diamond coat 
of arms, with its blue ribbon, and he asked 
what her decoration was; whereupon she 
informed him it was the crests of their 
Majesties, the Empresses of Russia. Na- 
poleon and all the rest of the world were 
very favorably impressed with the young 
girl's courage in wearing this decoration at 
the moment when Russia was so much at 
a disadvantage. Napoleon can hardly be 
said to be seen to advantage in these pages; 
his attitude toward Poland, and the foolish 
and impertinent questions asked the wom- 
en of the nobility with whom he came in 
contact, not adding to our appreciation of 
his character. The book naturally touches 
with much detail upon the political events 
of the time, the terrible sufferings endured 
by the French during their retreat, 
all the happenings of those stirring days, 
but the book is most interesting as giving 
a vivid picture of one to whom all the 
world seemed devoted: 


Europe learned at the same time of the 
iliness and death of that generous Prince 
who had given her peace and repose, 
There was mourning in every land. ‘The 
nations were moved in learning that their 
triend and liberator was no more; the 
Courts put on true mourning. * * * Rus- 
sia and Poland were filled with grief, 
* * * | have endeavored in this modest 
sketch to paint Alexander from life. lL 
shall be onty too happy if those who had 
the good fortune to know him, to approach 
him, to love him, and to be devoted to him, 
here recognize a few traits of this grand 
and beautiful model, so worthy of a better 
pen and greater talent. 
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The book, a volume of about three hun- 
dred pages, contains a number of Inter- 
esting illustrations, (portraits,) ahd will be 
found most interesting throughout. 


Miss Lounsberry’s Book on Trees.* 


A guide to the trees at this season con- 
veys a very pleasant suggestion of hours 
spent “in a green shade,’ and this small 
and convenient manual will serve an 
cellent purpose. Probably not one-tenth 
the number of persons who know the flow- 
ers they meet know the trees, which, 
studied intelligently, are even more inter- 
esting, as covering a broader field of phe- 
homena, * 

The classification adopted in the present 
book groups the trees according to the soil 
in which they prefer to grow, as the trees 
that are found near water, those of moist 
svil, those of rich soil, those of sandy or 
rocky regions, and those of dry soil. With- 
in these sections the arrangement has been 
made with regard to the peculiarity of the 
leaves. The descriptions are headed by 
both the common and scientific names 
The illustrations are all good, and the col- 
ored ones are unusually successful. 


ex- 


*A GUIDE TO THE TREES. By Alice Louns- 
berry. W.th 64 colored and 164 black-and- 
white plates and 55 diagrams. By Mrs, Ellis 
Rowan, With an Introduction by Dr. N. L. 
ritton, emeritus Professor of Botany, Co- 
luinbia University, author of ** An liluetrated 
Flora,’’ and Director in Chief of the New 
York Botanical Garden. New York: Fred- 
$u.bo, A. Stokes Company, Publishers. Price, 
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To Haveand 
To Hold 


By MARY JOHNSTON 
Illustrated, Crown 8vo. $1.50 
220,000 in 12 Weeks 


The great popularity of this historical ro- 
mance has disturbed some persons to such a de- 
gree that they have written to literary journals in 
disparagement of it. To these may be commended 
the following editorial judgment of it in THz New 
York Times Saturpay Review: 


“« There is nothing possthle but unstinted praise for a 
book of qualities as unique as they are admirable. Orig- 
inal in plot, thrilling in its situations, strong and swzet 
in its character drawing, vital with noble emotion, perfect 
in style, ‘ To Have and to Hold’ compels a breathless in- 
terest from its first page to its last, and is remembered as 
one rem?mbers an uplifting vision of the mountains or the 
salt breath of the sea.” 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 
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An American Cruiser in the East. 


By Commander John D. Ford. 
12mo, fully illustrated, price $2.50. 

Treats fully, interestingly and instructively of the Celestial Empire, 
Shanghai, Ningpo, Amoy, Canton, Hong Kong, Macao, Formosa, the 
Government and People of China; also chapters on the Philippines, the 
Japan-China War, the Battle of Manila Bay, etc. 


America in the East. 


By William Elliot Griffis. 
12mo, illustrated, price $1.50. 

Contains valuable contributions on the Chinese Empire, Causes of 
Chinese Decay, Pioneer Americans in China, the Advent of American 
Power in the Pacific, etc. 

Dr. Griffis’s long residence in the East as American Minister gave 
him unusual facilities for acquiring an intimate knowledge of China, its 
government and people. 

These.two books will add to the knowledge of American citizens 
respecting the part taken by the United States in the development of 
American interests in China and the far East. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
the pub-'shers, 

A. S. Barnes & Co., Publishers, 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





SIXTH THOUSAND NOW READY OF 
HENRY HARLAND’S 


THE CARDINAL'S SNUFF-BOX, 
THE GARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX, 


THE CHORUS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 


THE WORLD: “ A work of art.’’ 

THE SPECTATOR: * A charming romance.” 

THE STAR: “* My admuration leaves me breatbless."" 

THE SPEAKER: “ Mr. Harland bas achieved a triumpb.”” 

THE DAILY EXPRESS: * A delightful story.” 

THE SUNDAY SUN: “A delightful story,” 

THE ECHo: “ Superlative!” 

THE OUTLOOK: “One of the prettiest love stories the have chanced upon for 
some time.” 

“ One of the lightest and brightest of stories published for 
many a long day.”’ ; 

“ The most delighifnl book the Spring bas yet brought.” 

THE SATURDAY REVIEW: “ Wholly delightful."’ 


THE CARDINAL'S SNUFF-BOX, 


JOHN LANE, 25! Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE GLOBE: 


THE SPEAKER: 


$200.00 Worth of Shest Music at One-Tenth Value! 
350 best old and new songs, 80) instrumental selections, 400 
reatest composers. Ably Edited, Superbly Illustrated. 


ndispensable in every home where there is a piano. Sent free 
for examination. Send postal for specimen pages containing 


of the “ 
4complete compositions. 
THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY. 


World’s Best [Lusic isrinsive new vor. 


Bound in 8 
Volumes 
2,200 Pages 





















































































Thomas, the Famous British Orator 
—New Honors Proposed for 
Him in Scotland. 


’ Scotland cherishes the memory of her im- 
mortal sons, and is unwearied in her pur- 
pose that they shall not fail from the metn- 
ory of mankind for want of monumental 
celebration. She is meditating new honors 
of this kind to Thomas, Lord Erskine, one 
of the most sparkling and brilliant figures 
in the long procession of men of genius 
which she has sent forth to a wider renown 
than it was in her power alone to bestow. 
It is‘a century and a Half since Erskine 
first saw the light in a top flat of one of 
the highest old Edinburgh houses, *‘ the 
sixteenth story, where himself was born,” 
as Lord Byron sang of Jeffrey, and three- 
quarters of a century since he died, on his 
way thither, stricken with age and sick for 
home which he was destined never again to 
see. His history for fifty years was part 
of the forensic, judicial, and political his- 
tory of England; and he still survives to 
the world at large in his recorded elo- 
quence, and perhaps in a more striking de- 
gree in the bright aurora of wit, wisdom, 
optimism, bonhomie, and fantasy which 
sheds its lustre around his name. He is 
quite worthy of any commemoration in 
bronze or marble which his native city or 
country may be moved to add to existing 
memorials of him. 

In the memoirs which present him in his 
private social as well as his public and of- 
ficial aspects he appears not only as one of 
the most brilliant and witty, but one of the 
most spontaneous, cordial, and engaging 
Scotchmen of his own or any century. 

Our Minister to England, Dr. Rush, re- 
cords in his journal that at an evening par- 
ty at the Duke of Cumberland's a noble- 
man came up and addressed him abruptly. 
“I'm going to bring a bill into Parliament 
making it indictable in any stranger, 
whether Ambassador from a republic, king- 
dom, or popedom, ever to leave his card 
without his address on it. How do you 4o, 
Mr. Rush, how do you do? I have been try- 
ing to find you everywhere. I'm Lord Ers- 
kine. I had a letter for you from my broth- 
er, the Barl of Buchan, but you have made 
me carry it so long in my pocket that I 
lost it. It had no secrets; it was only to 
congratulate you upon your arrival. He 
was long correspondent and friend of 
your father and wants to transfer his feel- 
ings to you. That's all; so you can write to 
him as if you had received it.” 





a 


He had always loved the United States, he 
said, and hoped to visit them yet; was an 
old sailor, didn't mind storms, and so on. 
Afterward Mr. Rush, during his term of dip- 
lomatic service, met him occasionally, and 
he was always equally sparkling and ani- 
mated, Age could not wither him, nor cus- 
tem stale his infinite variety. In all socie- 
ties he moved with the swallow's swiftness, 
from grave to gay, but never from lively 
to severe—the last implying a mental atti- 
tude which always foreign to him. 
But he his wit, vivacity, social 
manner—and, it must be added, the spice of 
conceit, which nature had mixed in his 
abounding cup—nearly to fourscore years, 
and they never departed from him while he 
lived. 

Rush another occasion when 
“Erskine culled on me according to prom- 


was 
carried 


recounts 


ise; I pass by all to come to what he said 
of Burke. ‘What a prodigy Burke was,’ 
he said. ‘lie came to see me not long be- 
fore he died. I then lived on Hampsted 
Hill ‘Come Erskine,’ said he, holding 
out his hand, “let us forgét all. I shail 
soon quit this stage, and wish to die in 
peace with everybody, especially you.” I 
reciprocated the sentiment, and we took a 
turn around the grounds. Suddenly he 
stopped. An extensive prospect broke upon 
him. He stood wrapt in thought gazing at 
the sky as the sun was setting. wer 
Erskine," he said, pointing toward it, ‘‘ you 


cannot spoil that because you cannot reach 


it. It would otherwise go; yes, the firma- 
ment itself—you and your reformers would 
tear it down.”'” 

Erskine's son, writing long afterward, 
says that Rush has spoiled Burke's sar- 
casm. ‘Upon being conducted by my 
father into the garden through a 
tunnel under the road that divided the 
house from the shrubbery, all the beauty 
of Kenwood (Lord Mansfield’s) and the 
distant prospect burst upon them, ‘ Ah,’ 
said Burke, ‘ this is just the place for a re- 
former; all the beauties are beyond your 
seach.’ ’’ “Erskine continued: ‘I was 
much pleased with his friendly familiarity, 
and we went into the house, where kind 


feelings between us were further improved. 





A short time afterward he wrote that at- 
tack upon the Duke of Devonshire, Fox, 
and myself, which flew all over England 
and perhaps the United States.’"’ Rush 
was anxious to hear something about 
Burke's delivery from so high a _ source. 
“It was execrable,’’ Erskine said, ‘‘I was 
in the House of Commons when he made 


his great speech on American conciliation, 
the greatest he ever made. He drove every- 
body away. I wanted to go out with the 





rest, but was near him and afraid to get 
up, so I squeezed myself down and crawled 
under the benches like a dog, until I got 
to the door without his seeing me, rejoicing 
in my escape Next day I went to the 
Isle of Wight. When the speech followed 
me there | read it over and over again. I 
could hardly think of anything else. I car- 
ried it about with me until it got thumbed 
like wadding for my gun.’’ Here he broke 
out with a quotation from the speech. 
“But what says the financier in peace 
without money,’ which he gave with a 
fervor showing how he felt it. He said he 
was in the House when Burke threw a 

















dagger on the floor in his speech on the 


| favorite animals, 


French Revolution, and it had like to have 
hit my foot. It was a sad failure, but 
Burke could bear it.” 

In his villa at Hampstead, near Caenwood, 
called Evergreen, he gave pleasant dinner 
parties generally of a political complexion 
and assembling the most distinguished fig- 
ures belonging to the side he favored. Sir 
Samuel Romilly described one of them, the 
chief interest of his narrative being its 
introduction of Erskine as an early advo- 
cate of legislation for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals. “ He always expressed 
and felt a great sympathy for animals. 
He has talked for years of a bill he was 


to bring into Parliament to prevent cruelty 


toward them. He has always had several 
to which he was much 
attached, ané of which all his acquaint- 


ances have a number of anecdotes to re- 


late—a favorite dog, which he used to bring 
to all his consultations when he was at the 
bar; another favorite dog which, while 


Lord Chancellor, he received from some 
street boy who was going to kill it, under 
pretense of its being mad; a friendly goose 
which followed him about the grounds, and 
other dumb favorites without number. He 
told me, now, that he had got two favorite 
leeches; they had brought him through an 
iliness at Portsmouth last year and saved 
his life. He fetched them home with him, 
and had ever since kept them in a glass, re- 
newing the water every day. He said they 
both knew him, and gave signs of gratitude. 
He had named them after Home and Cline, 
two great doctors,’ their dispositions being 
quite different. After a good deal of conver- 
sation about them he .went himself and 
brought them out of nis library and placed 
them in their glass upon the table. It is 
impossible, however, without the vivacity, 
the tones, the details, and the gestures of 
Lord Erskine, to give an adequate idea of 
this singular scene."’ 

He was always fond.of country life and 
activities, and after his retirement as Lord 
Chancellor liked to be surprised by visitors 
at work with his spade in the garden 
“Here "Il am,’ he would say, “ enjoying 
my otium cum diggin'-a-taity."" He had 4 
Scotch gardener who once came to cotn- 
plain of drought. It had burned up all the 
vegetables and was killing the shrubs 
“Well, John,” he said, “all I can do for 
you is to order the hay to be cut down ir 
the morning, and if that don't bring rain 
nothing will.” 

He had been fed with applause from his 
youth up, and if he grew conceited as the 
years advanced and a confirmed egoist 
in his old age, it is litthe wonder. When a 
peerage was proposed for him it was sug- 
gested that his title should be “ Baron 
Ego" of “ Eye in the County of Suffolk,” 
A newspaper apologized for breaking off 
one of his speeches in the middle by saying 
that its stock of “I's"" was exhausted. 
The “ Pursuit of Literature’ introduced 
this dialogue between Octavius and the 
author who had been talking temporarily 
of his own exploits: 

Octavius—This of yourself? 

Author—'Tis so. 

Octavius—You're turned plain fool, 

A vain pert prater bred in Erskine's school 

Canning in the Anti-Jacobin gives this 
pretended report of the presentation of a 
speech at the Whig Club. Mr. Erskine con- 


cluded by recapitulating in a strain of 
agonizing and impressive eloquence the 
several more prominent heads of his 
speech. ‘He had been a soldier and a 
sailor. He had a son at Winchester School, 
He had been called by special retainers 
during the Summer into many different 
and distant parts of the country, traveling 
chiefly in post chaises. He felt himself 


called upon to declare that his poor facul- 
ties were at the service of his country—of 


the free and enlightened part of it at least, 
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He stood here as a man. He stood in the 
eye, indeed, in the hand, of God, to whom 
(in the presence of the company and wait- 


ers) he solemnly appealed, He was of 
noble, perhaps royal blood, and had a 
house at Hampstead. He was convinced of 
the neceSsity of a thorough and radical 


reform. His pamphlet had gone through 
editions—skipping, alternately, the 
odd and even numbers. He loved the Con- 
stitution, to which he would cling and 
grapple. And he was clothed with the in- 
firmities which belong to our common nat- 
ure.’’ 


Cobbett, about the same time, published 
this notice of one of his Parliamentary 
speeches: ‘‘ Mr, Erskine delivered a most 


animated speech in the House of Commons 
on the ‘Causes and Consequences of the 
Late War,’ which lasted thirteen hours 
eighteen minutes and a second, by John 
Nichols’s stopwatch. Mr. Erskine closed 
his speech with a dignified climax. ‘I was 
born free, and by —— I'll remain so,’ ” 
From the time when his great speech in 
the case of Rex vs. Baillu, 1778—his age 
then barely twenty-eight—suddenly 
him from a situation of poverty and obscur- 
ity to one of_abundance and renown, till his 
death, nearly half a century elapsed, and 
he wore his honors joyously, amiably, and 
ostentatiously during that long period. The 
testimony of his contemporaries concurs 
with the judgment of posterity that they 
were deserved. Lord Brougham says: 
‘Many have declared that they felt it im- 
to remove their looks from him 
when he had riveted and, as it were, fas- 
cinated them by his first glance.” “ His 
action,”’ says Espinasse, “ was always ap- 
chaste, easy, natural, in ac- 
cordance with his slender, finely propor- 
tioned figure and just stature, The tone of 
his voice, though sharp, was full, destitute 
of any tinge of Scottish accent, and equal 
to any emergency.” ‘ Adequately to esti- 
mate what Erskine was,’ says another— 
a contemporary barrister of distinction— 


possible 





propriate, 


“we must forget all that the English bar 
has produced after him. 
no 


They will afford 


eriterion by which he can be appre- 





lifted | 











| afterward married Margaret Dewar. 


elated. They are all of inferior clay; mere 
sweepings of the hall in comparison."’ Great 
as his resources of eloquence were, it is 
curious to note that his last speech in the 
House of Lords, (1821,) in effect his final 
withdrawal from the public service in 
which he had so long sustained a con- 
spicuous part, drew to its close in statelier 
measures than were possible to him in any 
stage of his career. It was on a motion for 
the withdrawal of the bill against the 
Queen, (of George IV.,) and thus concludes: 

“Our Constitution &; once more safe. My 
heart is too full of the escape we have 
just experienced to let me do more than to 
express my sense of the blessings which 
we have regained. But I cannot praise 
them adequately myself, and I, therefore, 
prefer the language of one of the most 
eloquent writers of any age, Hooker, in 
his great work on Ecclesiastical Polity: 
‘Of law there can be no less acknowl- 
edged than that her seat is the bosom of 
God: her voice the harmony of the world; 
all things in heaven and earth do her hom- 
age; the very least as feeling her care, 
and the greatest as not exempt from her 
power—both angels and men, and creatures 
of what condition soever—though each in 
different sort and manner, yet all, with 
uniform concert, admiring her as the moth- 
er of their peace and joy.” 

T. C. EVANS. 





A New Memoir of the Fous.ders 
ot the Secession Church * 


A comprehensive and intelligible biogra- 
phy of the Erskines, however brief, must 
include an account of the peculiar religious 
and denominational conditions obtaining in 
Scotland at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. This Mr. MacEwen gives very 
clearly. He says of the Rev. Donald 
Fraser's authoritative Lives of the Ers- 
kines, founded largely on the diaries of 
both brothers and their voluminous short- 
hand noes and other manuscripts: ‘ Ad- 
mirably as he portrayed their inner life, 
his narrative is bare, and has failed to in- 
terest those to whom the events of the 
Secession are not familiar.’ Mr. Mac- 
Ewen believes it is possible now to write 
without bias, and has been careful and 
diligent in the consultation of authorities. 

With the death of Principal Carstares, 
the leader of the Church of Scotland after 
the revolution, the governing body of Pres- 
byteriahism in Scotland “lost its bearings 
through want of brain power.” It had 
gone through much trouble triumphantly, 
since the attempt to unite it with the 
Episcopal establishment of England, 
and the singular condition prevailing in 
the early part of William's reign, when 
some of the manses were occupied by 
Church of England priests; but in face of 


the difficulties arising between the death 
of Carstares and the passage of the mis- 
chievous Toleration and Patronage acts 


the influence of clerics of large wisdom was 


sadly needed. The ecclesiastics were all 
men of second-rate ability. Too much 
power, therefore, fell to the lay members 


of the Assembly, politicians, and lawyers. 
The record shows that nearly all the lay- 
men appointed to deal with critical affairs 
were lawyers, noblemen, or wealthy land- 


lords resident in Edinburgh. As a con- 


sequence of this state of affairs there were | 


many petty schisms in the Church, which, 
however, led to nothing. 
The minority in the 
future in store for it 
Within the Established Church it existed 
on sufferance for a century, through the 
pious local ministrations of men who were 
silent in the Church courts, and thereafter 


Assembly had a 
in two directions. 


broke out into a fullness of life which has. 
| given 


vitality to the Established Church 
during the century now drawing to a close. 
gut it had another channel of existence, 
by which also it reached the nineteenth 
century. It became a separate living body 
and a visible element in the life of the 
nation, when it gained principles and lead- 
ers. Its principles were twofold—the free 
presentation of the Gospel, and the equal 
mghts of Christian men. Its leaders were 
the Erskines. 

The Erskines were born 
sons of a minister. Ebenezer was born in 
1680, and Ralph in 1685. They were of 
the best blood of Scotland, but born to 
poverty. Remotely, they were of the same 
blood as Sir Walter Scott. The Earl of 
Mar was a near relative. Their father, 
Henry Erskine, suffered imprisonment and 
torture in the era of the English oppres- 
sion. He was true to the letter of the 
creed all his life, but his relative position 
toward the State was continually changing. 
In the year of Henry Erskine’s death, 1697, 
one of Ebenezer’s fellow-students at Ed- 


in the Church 


inburgh University, Thomas Aikenhead, 
aged eighteen years, was hanged for 
heresy. Ebenezer was ordained in 1703, 


and early in 1704 married Alison Turpie. 
The younger brother was of a rather more 
sentimental and meditative turn than 
Ebenezer. He owed much to the influ- 
ence of his pious sister-in-law. ‘ That 
profound of and of the saving 
Providence of God, which was the staple 
of the Scottish religion of the last cen- 
tury, took possession of him, and led him 
rapidly toward evangelical bellef.”’ 
Ralph was ordained in 1711, and 


sense sin, 


soon 
Both 
brothers were strongly attached to the 
Church of the Reformation, and entered the 
ministry with the desire of building up 
that Church on its new foundation, Both 
were very successful in parish work. 
Among those who for twenty years dis- 
sented from the policy of the General As- 


sembly, Ebenezer Erskine was the ablest 
and most vigorous man. In 1732 his 


troubles with that body began to take on 
a serious form, and in 1733 he was re- 
buked for his vigorous protests against 
the evils that had grown up in the Church. 
Late in that year Ebenezer, with three 
others, was formally dismissed from the 


*rHE ERSKINES. By A. R. MacEwen. Famous 
Scots Series. New York: Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents. 





Church, and its ministers were formally 
forbidden to hold communion with them. 
The announcement of the secession fol- 


lowed. For three years, these four, the 
elder Erskine, Wilson, Moncrieff, and 
Fisher, were the only actuai seceders, 


though they had many c)mpathizers. The 
“ prevailing party,"’ having refused to hold 
communion with them, they responded by 
refusing to hold communion with the pre- 
valling party. ‘They seceded from that 
party, as not representing the true Church 
of Scotland, with the belief that their se- 
cession would be vindicated when Scot- 
land again had an Assembly free, faith- 
ful, and reforming. While their secession 
was not designed to be final, they from 
the first meant it to be definite, and rec- 
ognized that the causes which led to it 
were deep-rooted.” 

Ralph Erskine joined them in 1737. The 
subsequent writings and sermens of these 
Lrethers had a wide ahd definite influ- 
enge. They set on foot in Scotland a 
Church expressly evangelical. We need 
hardly enter, however, into the purely 
theolcgical discussion a closer review vf 
the life and work of the Erskines would 
entail) Mr. MucEwen thus describes the 
two brothers: 

In character they differed’ greatly. The 
younger brother had gifts which would in 
any situation have brought him distinc- 


tion. Versutile, sympathetic, and geniai, 
he possessed a nalve humor and a lively 





fancy which gave picturesqueness and 
interest to almost everything he wrote. 
A keen, critical faculty was tem- 
pered with warmth of affection and 
giowing devoutness, and, from the 
first, he showed that |whole-hearted 
zeal for the truths of personal religion 
which rarely fails to lead to eminent serv- 


ice. Ebenezer, with fewer gifts of heart, 
had a more independent and a stronger 
mind. There was indeed a self-contained 
calmness about him which detached him 
to some extent from his acquaintances. and 
a habit of wider outlook had developed 


in th varied e ee oe . 
i eS more varied experiences of his boy- 


The Hotel de Rambouillet.* 


Two blocks of granite in the Musée de 
Cluny, in Paris, are all that now remain 
of the famous Hotel de Rambouillet, which 
flourished during the early part of the 
seventeenth century. Historians credit 
the Marquise de Rambouillet with having 
founded the first salon known in Paris, 
She had the gift of social organization, 
and, in addition, was herself an attractive 
woman, well-bred, talented, 
rich; above all, she was 
tuous woman, which in the days’ when 
profligacy and vice held Sway at the 
French court is no small praise, 


beautiful, and 
a good and vir- 


Maitre Charles d’Angennes, Marquis de 
Rambouillet and Pisany was twenty-three 
years of age he married Catherine 
de Vivonne, eleven years his junior. They 
had been married before 
the Hotel de 

Here 
Paris, 


when 


eighteen 
tambouillet 
gathered the 
and 


years 

was built. 
culture and 

discussions were 
| ried on regarding all conceivable 
from literature to war, 
art to grammar and 
being the first, it undoubtedly the 
best of the many salons for which France 
has grown famous, and for more than for- 
ty years it held its of su- 
premacy. Then new societies the 
ways and customs of the Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet were imitated, and its circle was 
scattered. of later day, when 
gatherings for conversation's sake are be- 


of 
car- 
topics, 
and 
Besides 


wit 
seriou 


from poetry 
etymology. 


was 


place social 


arose; 


To us a 





coming more and more of a rarity, the 
success of this enterprise is most remark- 
able. Few if any modern social leaders 
would dare to bring people together at 
their homes with no object but the dis- 
cussion of current topics, and no inter- 
| ruption for even so much as the most 
| simple refreshments. 

The original mansion was the property 
of the Marquise's father, and was known 


as the Hotel de Pisani. 
the name by which it afterward became 
famous. The Marquise was her own ar- 
chitect, and made radical changes and im- 
provements in the house from time to 
time. lt was she who first dared to change 


In 1600 it received 


the position of the staircase which, up 
to that time had occupied the best po- 
sition in a house She banished it to 
a corner and built it in a graceful and 
easily ascended curve. She also divide 
ed the large and dreary drawing room 
into a series of smaller apartments upon 


the same floor, so that a guest, instead of 
being lost in a vast and oppressively ma- 
jestic apartment, made his way to the 
hostess’s presence through a succession of 
charming ante-chambers and cabinets. Her 


particular salon was tapestried in blue, 
and was to become famous both in her 
time and luter as the “ blue room,” where- 
in became focused that type of elegance 
and refinement which the Marquise and 
her friends represented. Malherbe, as was 
the custom of the day, rechristened the 
Marquise ‘“ Arthénice,”” an anagram of 
Catherine, and to be received in “ The 
blue room of Arthénice’"’ was an honor 
which almost conferred distinction. 


There are three well defined periods in 
the career of this famous salon. Its for- 
mation included the years between 1620 
and 1630; its greatest splendor came be- 
tween 1630 and 1658; and its decline be- 
tween 1648 and 1665. Here one could meet 
such men and women as Balzac, (author 
of the celebrated “ Letters,’’) Malherbe, 
Voiture, Mme. de Sévigné, Mariet, Rotrou, 
Madeleine and Georges de  Scudéry, 
Moliére, the Duchess de Longueville 
d’'Urfe, Charlotte de Montmorency, Mme 
de Lafayette, and the Marquise de Sablé. 
The author of this little volume con- 
fesses that his object in writing it was 
merely to stimulate the reader to consult 
a few, at least, of the many books and es- 
says relating to seventeenth century 
French literature, and he supplements this 
confession by a classified list of books 
of references, and essays most likely to 
give a clear idea of the period, without 
making necessary deep study of the sub 
ject. 4 is undoubtedly a little book cal- 
culated to arouse the interest of the read- 
er and turn his mind back to the channels 
of the old school. The book itself is a 
thin little volume, well printed. Mention 
ought to be made also of its dainty and 














attractive title-page, which is garlanded 
and festooned in a delicate wreath of 
roses. 


*HOTEL DE RAMBOUILLET AND THE PRE- 
CIEUSES. By Leon H. Vincent. 16mo. pp- 
123. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00 
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REMINISENCES, 
Varied and Interesting Recollections 
of Ex-Consul General 
S. H. M. Byers. 


volume of 
frank 
who 


reminiscences 
an observant 


Any 
written in a 


personal 
spirit by 
lived 
many 
ISven if the 
will be 


long, seen 
persons is 


author 


man or woman has 


many sights, and met 
sure to be interesting. 
lack the gift, he able to 
hold the attention of nine-tenths of the 
people who pick up his book. The appetite 
for gossip about women 
is common and gossip 
unusually important men and 
relatively great in * their 
environment, it is likely to be 
well as interesting, 
serve for a time the two great purposes of 
literature. 

Mr. 8. H. M. 
“ Twenty 
sular 


literary 


actual men and 
urgent. When the 
is about 
women, 
era 


persons 
and 
edifying as 


Byers of Iowa, author of 
Europe,” 
the United 
Italy from 1860 to 
since his return to 
has been frequently engaged 
He wrote, for instance, 
the entitled ‘Sherman's March to 
the and an article for The Atlantic 
Monthly recounting some of his experiences 
as a prisoner of war. His present book is 
taken from a diary he kept during his so- 
journ abroad, in the period of the Franco- 
Prussian and the Turco-Russian wars, the 
establishment of the German Empire, and 
the third French Republic, and the trans- 
formation of Italy under Victor Emmanuel. 
The contains and 
intimate letters, including about fifty from 
Sherman, who was a warm friend of 
the author. Mr. Byers served in the Union 
Army all through the civil war, and was 
at its close a Major of volunteers, and was 
offered a commission in the regular army, 
which ill-health him to resign, 
President Grant appointed Major Byers 
Consul to Zurich in 1869, and he went 
abroad with his bride. His book begins 
with this noteworthy incident in his life. 
He found living in Switzerland cheap and 
good, but that was thirty years ago. 
“Switzerland is a dear country to live in 

now." 


was a Con- 
States in 
1891, 
his 


Years in 
officer of 

Switzerland 
off and on, 
native land 
in literary labors. 


and 
and 


verses 


Sea’ 


volume many personal 


Gen 


compelled 


He and hts wife, once established in their 
new quarters, began to study French and 
German at 40 cents a lesson. They were 
greatly by the Alpine glow 
which at sunset clear days would turn the 
distant Glarus Alps into “ jasper and gold"’; 
and also by Wagner's music, of which they 
were thus early privileged to hear much, as 
Zurich was a Wagner town. Mr. Byers 
soon had reason to regret that ‘“ Ameri- 
cans are not born with a knowledge of in- 
ternational law and an ability to speak half 
a dozen foreign languages.” He writes 
cheerfully of his consular duties. His ac- 
quaintance with Lorenzo Brentano, the ex- 
iled German patriot, long of Chicago, but 
then dwelling in neutral Zurich, helped 
him greatly. He mingled with eminent 
men in the Café Orsini. 

Consul Byers went to the very seat of 
war, out of sheer curiosity, in December, 
1870, and had some hard experiences, horse- 
less, and in the bitter cold. In a deserted 
French hamlet, within sound of the cannon 
at Belfort, he shared the lodgings of an 
officer of Uhlans. He got into trouble be- 
cause his papers were written in French. 
He was warned by a stranger not to go to 
the big Zurich festival celebrating the close 
of hostilities, Which broke up in a bloody 
riot caused by French sympathizers. Byers 
staid at home. In Gen, Sherman’s travels 
of course he visited Zurich, and that was a 
proud time for the American Consul, Later 
in his career he had the honor of entertain- 
ing ex-President Grant. 


impressed 


On a return voyage to the United States 
in 1872 he met the returning Minister to 
France, Washburne, who declared that rich 
people who evaded tne customs duties were 
“making the poorer classes mad and dis- 
contented with government, and that Lin- 
coln had been “the people's friend more 
than any other man since Jesus Christ.” He 
saw a good deal of Gen. Sherman that trip 
home. The General told him that Grant 
did not suggest the march to the sea. Most, 
if not all, of Sherman's letters to Mr. By- 
ers deal with everyday matters of no pres- 
ent interest. Byers had hoped to be ap- 
pointed as Minister to Switzerland, but 
failed to get the place; so he hurried back 
to his Consulate. 

There are some passages of graphic de- 
scription in the book. Mr. and Mrs. Byers 
traveled all they could and learned all they 
could learn about the places they saw. 
They went to the big expositions and fairs, 
Along in the seventies Mr. Byers, having 
some leisure, fell a victIm to the play-writ- 
ing fever. He turned out two or three 
plays, which he fancied would be accepted 
by illustrious managers and acted with 
great success. He was disappointed. Well, 
Thackeray could not get a play of his acted 
when he was at the height of his prosper- 
ity as a novelist! And many another fam- 
ous or estimable man who has written a 
play has lived to be glad it was never act- 
ed. Mr. Byers still tekes his plays very 
seriously, it seems. In London he more or 
less interested Gen. Schenck, Col. Forney, 
Mr. Smalley, Kate Field, and Dion Bouci- 
cault in them. Minnie Hauk and Minnie 
Walton, Genevieve Ward, and others had 
to read them or hear about them. 

Mr. Byers has views to impart on liter- 
ary subjects. He tried to read Milton (pre- 
sumably “ Paradise Lost”) in the Alpine 


*TWENTY YEARS IN EUROPE. A _ Consul 
General's Memoirs of Noted People, with 
Letters from Gen. W. T. Sherman. By & 
H. M. Byers, Uni States Consul General 
to Switzerland and Italy. Profusely illus- 
trated. New York: Rand, McNally & Co. 
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NEW YORK, 


hamlet of Obstalden, but stopped when half 
way through. He says Bible is al- 
ready well done, why not let it alone?"’ A 
good many folks do. Among literary, and 
artistic persons he has something to say 
about Prof. Moleschott, Bret Harte, 
Shakespeare Wood, the Roman correspond- 
ent of The London Times; Carl Schurz, 
Hugh Conway, W. W. Story, Elihu Vedder, 
and Bronson Alcott. He met many 
and his and ap- 
preciation of good music seem out of the 
common. In 1854 he was for a time Consul 
1kVvL he went to St. 
Consul General. 

manner 1s frank and un- 
He is an observant and gxperi- 


** the 


are 


also 


musicians, understanding 


General at Rome In 
The author's 
‘ted. 
enced man and intensely patriotic, we have 
no doubt, remarks 


atte 


though some of his 


| touching political topics seem in bad taste 


Idtters he 
that that 


this sort. The 
Sherman show 


in a volume of 

prints from Gen. 
illustrious man judgment 
and held him high among his friends. The 
illustrations comprise many admirable por- 


confided in his 


| traits and process pictures, from drawings 


and photographs, of famous places. ‘The 
views of Heidelberg Castle, Zurich, Byron's 
Lake Geneva, Naples, the 
Mer de Glace at Chamouny are particularly 
These pictures illustrate the book 
Mr. Byers the places repre- 
A good motto for the title page 


might be the line from Tennyson's “ Ulys- 


house on and 
good. 
because saw 


sented. 


ses "’; 
“Tam a part of all that I have met.’ 
The are of eminent 
royal and military, political, 


artistic, 


portraits persons, 


noble, and 


A Genealogy of Thomases.* 
The indus- 


trious 


book is a model of 


compilation, of 


Thomas 


research and 


graphical ingenuity and clearness, of good | 
new | 


workmanship. It is practically a 
book, for, although it was first 
in 1806, the firm then having the work in 
hand failed, very few 
yet been distributed 
estant Episcopal clergyman, the 
thor also of other genealogical works, Th¢ 
volume is particularly 
portraits of 
reproductions 


and copies have as 


and 


men of Na- 
of rare 


including 
tional repute, 
old plates, and many coats of arms. There 
are full pedigrees of sixty Thomas fami- 
lies and more than one hundred other fam- 
ilies allied with the Thomases, and the 
typographical arrangement of these pedi- 
grees is particularly serviceable. 

The history of Sir Rhys ap Thomas, from 
whom the Thomases are descended, a 
knight of the reign of Henry VII. of Eng- 
land, begins the volume. In an appendix 
Dr. Thomas gives biographical notices of 
many persons of the name of Thomas not 
included in his genealogy, beginning with 
Doubting Thomas himself, a history of the 
use of the name as a Christian name, a 
list of other Thomas pedigrees extant, and 
various other matter relating to the sub- 
ject. There is a copious reference index. 

Among the prominent men whose gen- 
ealogies are given are Gens. Francis, 
George H., John, and Philip F. Thomas; 
Bishop John Thomas, Gov. P. F. Thomas, 
Beverly Chew, Joseph Rodman Drake, Dr. 
Elijah Kane, William Beach Lawrence, 
and Gen. Thomas Mifflin. Dr. Thomas 
holds, with a recent public speaker, that 
“the man who does not respect his an- 
cestors is unlikely to do deeds for which 
posterity will respect him.’ He finds in 
the increased interest in genealogy and 
family history ‘neither arrogante nor 
pride unfitting to the citizens of a repub- 
lic.”’ He has certainly, believing his work 
worth doing, done it well. 


some 


some 


Studies of Greek History.* 

Prof. Frazer's new volume of Greek 
sketches, which may be cordially com- 
mended to young students of Greek litera- 
ture and history, and to all others who 
need a reference book at once handy and 
readable concerning the golden age of 
Greece, is made up largely of reprinted 
pieces. Thus, the sketch of Pausanias, 
which occupies 159 of the 419 pages, has 
already been used as an introduction to 
Prof. Frazer's own admirable translation 
of Pausanias’s Description of Greece, In 
six volumes, published about two years 
ago, while the article on Pericles was orig- 
inally contributed to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. The other sketches—there are 
@ of them, and their subjects are geo- 
graphical, archaeological, artistic, his- 
torical, and literary—have all appeared in 
some form in his commentary on Pausan- 
ias. 
The new book is not primarily addressed 
to scholars, and no space in it is given up 
to references to authorities. Its scope com- 
prehends neither those nor explanatory 
notes. An index, however, would have in- 
creased the usefulness of the volume. Prof. 
Frazer’s descriptions of places are not 
merely dry and prosaic recitals of long- 
established facts. He knows Greece well. 
He has been a traveler, and has seen 
the region described by the historian of 
the second century as it is to-day. He is 
an archaeologist as well as a literary stu- 
dent and philologist. In commenting on 
the descriptions of Pausanias he can re- 
count his personal impressions of the same 
country. Over the roads which Pausanias 
@p bis informants traveled on foot or in 


chariots, he has traveled by railway. He 
conceives the Greek historian to have been 
a sort of ancient Baedeker. As an at- 
tractive guide to a cultivated person, séek- 
ing the memorials of ancient in modern 
Greece, Prof. Frazer's little volume would 
surely serve. 


*THE THOMAS BOOK Givin 
of Sir Rhys Kg ccngg Ra, The Thomas 
Family Descended m Him and Some Allied 
Familles. By Lawrence Buckley Thomas, D.D. 
8vo, ee xxliL—d27, New York: G. 8. 
Stech $4.50. 

*PAUSANIAS, and Other Greek Sketches. By 

J. G. Frazer, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. New York: Macmillan & Co, §1.60. 
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THE RELIEF OF LADYSMITH. 
DAVIs. 


THE SLAVE -TRADE 
THE GATHERING 
By Joun R. Spears. 


HARDING 


PAPER: 


CONTAINS 


By RIcHARD 
IMustrations from photographs. 


IN AMERICA, First 
OF THE SLAVES. 
With. Illustrations by Walter 


Appleton Clark, 
THE COLLIGO CLUB THEATRICALS. A Story. 


By CHARLES WARREN, 


Giles. 


TREES. By FRANK FRENCH. 


With Illustrations by Howard 


Illustrations drawn and 


engraved by Mr. French. 


HARVARD COLLEGE FIFTY-EIGHT YEARS 


AGO. 


By Senator Georce F. Hoar, 


THE VAIN SHADOW. 


DuNncAN CAMPBELL 


A Nepigon 
With 


Story. By 


Scorr. Illustrations by 


Henry McCarter. 


TOMMY AND GRIZEL. 


By J. M. Barrix. Full- 


page illustration by Bernard Partridge. 


TOWER ATT LADYSMITH 
SHATTERED BY A SHELL 


A SUMMER DAY. 


Howard Giles. 


Poem, 


“THE RIVER PEOPLE.” By 


With Illustrations by Jules Guerin, 
By CLiInTON SCOLLARD, 


DEXTER MARSHALL, 


With Illustration by 


THE BOER AS A SOLDIER—HIS PECULIARITIES, HIS WEAKNESSES, 


AND HIS INDEPENDENCE, 
THE TENDENCY TO HEALTH. 


Now Ready 


By THOMAS F. MILLARD, 
By Danizt Grecory MASson, 


Price 25 Cents 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 


Dr. Robertson Nicoll says, 1s 


THE ABLEST WOMAN WRITER OF FICTION NOW LIVING. 


Her latest story is considered by the “Boston Times” to be 


‘*A SPLENDID WORK OF FICTION,” 


$1.50. 


$1.50. 


THE NOVEL OF PRESENT DAY POLITICAL LIFE 
WHICH WILL BE 


THE HISTORICAL NOVEL OF THE FUTURE 


SENATOR NORTH 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
CHICAGO TIMES-HERALD:—"' Mrs. Atherton is capable of dramatic situations of tre- 


mendous intensity 
BOSTON TIME 


:—'' The book Is one of the 


very best I have read this year, and it Is 


thoroughly American; it is a masterly and attractive presentation of political and social life 


at Washington.”’ 


TOWN TOPICS:—" It Is the strongest political novel ever written by an American 
No earnest student of our national life can 


historical novel it is in a class by itself 
to let ‘Senator North’ go unread.’’ 


As an 
afford 


JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Ave., New York 


A BOOK OF REAL 


THE BLACK HOMER 
OF JIMTOWN 


By ED MOTT, author of “ Pike County Folks,”etc, 


No volume of dialect stories published in recent 
years has been more favorably received by press 


and public. 


into a laugh.” 





The Black Homer 
(Skstched from Life.) 


“* The 





thing in ‘ Coon Stories’ published in many a day 

lect is easy and the element of fun is never lacking.” 

THE PHILA. NORTH AMERICAN says: 
“Wd Mott has caught the spirit of the real 


“COON” STORIES. 


IT IS A SUCCESS 


THE NEW YORK HERALD says: 
“The eccentric Negro manner and method are caught so 
admirably that t he 


potential shiver always breaks down 


THE BUFFALO NEWS says: 
Black Homer of Jimtown’ is the most enjoyable 


His dia- 


old-time Southern darky, and _ into 


the stories he has infused a wealth of wholesome fun and philosophy, and not a little 
shrewd wit, which makes the volume a most delightful companion for a warm after 


noon under a shade tree.” 


Do not miss reading a volume which is altogether charming, and, to 


any the least, most unusual. 


12mo, cloth, gilt, 288 pages. 


Price, $1.25. 


At all Book Stores, or sent postpaid by the Publishers on recelpt of price. 
GROSSET & DUNLAP, Publishers, 11-E. i6th St., New York. 


-STUART ROBSON~ 
Everybody’s “ Bertie”--- 


writes his fascinating autobiography for 


EVERYBODY’S 
MAGAZINE 


Will “ The Memories of Fifty Years’’ seem a startling title to 


the autobiography of Stuart Robson ? 


Those who have seen him in 


late years will marvel at the vigor of a man who was with Wilkes 
Booth before that fatal tragedy that dropped the black curtain before 


a nation’s glory. 


His story begins with his experiences as a page in 


Congress some years before the Civil War, and we get entirely new 
views of such people as Jefferson Davis, Stephen Douglas, Webster, 


and other famous Congressmen of 


that time. The days of the 


*« Two Dromios,”’ to the “ Henrietta ” and later, make a background 


for sparkling story-telling and a rare fund of history. 


Stuart Robson 


as charming in story as on the stage. The MEMORIES begin in 
the July number of Everybody's Magazine. 


On All News-stands Go-day 


10c. a copy. $1 a year. . 


WRITERS maten#uy aided in their work. 
MSS. revised, criticised, ana 
placed. Under the direction of former magazine 
editor. Send for leaflet. UNITED LITERARY 
PRESS, 23 Park Row, New York. 

Uni- 
rav- 


JOHN FISHER, 154 W. 98th, wants off 
versal Songster, 3 vols, Cruikshank bk 
ings, London 1825, - 





The Beacon AARON BURR, 
Biographies. — tenry Childs Merwin.” 


Deserves consideration as a_ highly 
valuable and fa on study.—PHILA- 
DELPHIA REC D, 


SMALL, MAYNARD a CO., Boston, 
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COLUMBIA ENGLISH. 

Last year we allowed a correspondent 
to impeach the classicality of the official 
Latin of Columbia, by objecting to locu- 
tions which have been imbedded in the 
academic practice at least of the (ordi- 
narily) English-speaking races, and we 
believe of the ordinarily German speak- 
ing races This year the official 
English of Columbia, as reported in the 
daily papers, offers itself for examina- 
tion. Since President Low couched, ac- 
cording to custom, whatever he had to 
say in the supposed speech of Tully, he 
is exempted from a _ consideration of 
Commencement English. It is in the 
speeches of the presenters of the candi- 
dates for honors, all of which were made 
by professors, that the academic stand- 
ard of Columbia most clearly appears, 

Now this kind of composition, as no- 
body needs to be told who has ever tried 
it, is very difficult. We are, none of us, 
not even the universally hospitahle and 


also. 


indiscriminate Chauncey M. Depew him- 
self, in the habit of proposing and com- 
mending candidates for the approval of 
an The nearest ap- 
proach to this thing that we recall is the 
“presentation of candidates” In a Na- 
And we seem to recall 


academic body. 


tional Convention. 
that one such ambitious orator, having in 
presentation of the name of 
Blaine,” 
by calling his man ‘“ James H.,” 
The exact facts 


charge the 
“James G. gave occasion to the 
enemy 
or possibly “ James M.” 
do not matter. What 
that, as Matthew Arnold puts it in his 


“Celtic Literature,” 


does matter is 


upon such occasions 


rhetorical note” ought to be 
Hie 


Queen's 


a certain 


struck and kept. illustrates it by a 


comparison of a speech, any 


Queen's speech, with a German 
from the 


with 


throne,”’ which, one has to own, 
to the of 


commonly, a pretty tough 


apologies home exact 


knowledge, is, 
composition, 


To to 


who has considered the exigencies of this 


come down Columbia, nobody 


particular kind of rhetoric will, we be- 
disagree with us in placing Dean 
“effort” the of 
His task was to pre- 
of Yale 


acquitted himself of it in 


lieve, 
Van 


the competitive list. 


Amringe’s at top 


sent President Hadley for a doc- 


torate, and he 
part as follows: 


As a student in the university, of which 
is now the illustrious head, he was first 
equals, distinguished alike in the 
sciences, and in elegant letters. 
The same twofold distinction has marked 
his subsequent career. He has exhibited 
profound scientific insight into some of the 
most difficult and most pressing economic 
questions of the day * * * which he has 
clarified by his researches and reflections 
and embellished by the vigor and the grace 
of his pen He stands in the front "sank 
of the political economists of the time. He 
has also been a student and an expositor 
of various problems in what is termed the 
“modern education.”” And when his Alma 
Mater recently sought a new chief coun- 
selor and guide she found one in him, and 
gladly committed her fortune and 
future to his loyal and most competent 
keeping. 


he 
among 
severer 


It is no news to anybody 

to Prof. 
manifestations, 

The 
seems to us to have been struck 
It 
not give 
to 


who has had 


occasion watch Van Amringe’s 


literary that he can write 
‘ rhetorical this 
and kept 
that 


than 


English. note’ in 
with 
the 


aca” 


great success, is possible 


author would better 


in rhetoric a student who did 
as well, 
Prof. 


B. Reed was largely 


but therein he would do wrong. 
of 


it appears, 


Butler's presentation Thomas 
intended, 
to have some confidential and 
There 
that 


have 


esoteric 


fun with his candidate. is noth- 


ing unclassical about 
De: 
his rem: 
the 


a bad 


aspiration. 


in Butler seems to modeled 


irks, rhetorically speaking, upon 
at all 


will be 


ode, and it 
But the 
disturbed to know which ode is the 
diate The 
very much like “* 


Horatian is 


not 
model, Horatian 
imme- 
reminiscence 


pattern, begins 


Integer Vitae,’ and then 
it proceeds to annoy readers who have 
arrived at that point, and to “ 
industrious allusion 
Yet be 


presentation is rhetorically dig- 


guessing” by 


cther “ carmina.” it. will 
that the 
nified and appropriate. 


To receive from this university the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws, honoris causa, it is 
my privilege to present a publicist, parlia- 
mentarian, and statesman, three times 


agreed 





speech | 2Pt to be very much of the earth. 


| somewhat less full and exact. 








her | 


| tically they 





keep them | 
to | 


| si 
| 
| 


f the House of = 
tatives 2 Sor y 2 of the ya 


man Rye 1 t in intent 
of wil, ‘whom neither the untempered urg- 
ing of the clamorous crowd nor the towse- 


ing look of the powerful shakes from h 
rocklike purpose—Thomas Brackett Reed. 


There were features of interest about 
some of the other addresses of presenta- 
tion, though we have not space in which 
to point them out. But it will, we think, 
be admitted by students of “ occa- 
sional” English that Dean Van Amringe 
and Dean Butler have realized the condi- 
tions of it and done it very well. 


THE OLD AGE OF TOLSTOI. 


The present “cult” of Tolstol is a 
misfortune tq literature, and if carried 
to great lengths would doubtless injure 
the sale of books that bear his name. 
Now that the worship of the old man 
and the care of his reputation have fall- 
en to the charge of the Socialists count- 
less persons who have read his works 
with pleasure will feel their satisfaction 
diminished by the wide publication and 
exploiting of the vagaries of his dotage. 

Since we know that his greatest novels, 
everything that has helped to create and 
augment his fame, were produced in the 
days when he.was as sane as anybody, 
and had not begun to preach or practice 
the stern and senseless doctrines of the 
Tolstot social creed, his eccentricities of 
to-day ought not to interfere with the 
enjoyment of the scenes and characters 
his fresh fancy created. 
quite keep these later outgivings out of 
the mind, and theyinevitably leave an im- 
pression of unsoundness that the reader 


But we cannot 


fears may extend to the work of earlier 
years. They impair the of 
the novels—at least they affect the im- 
pression that the naturalism produces, 
Besides, it unpleasant 
learn that a friend has gone wrong, an 
old friend, a friend who has written the 
never saw him. 


naturalism 
to 


is always 


books we like, even if we 


Novel readers are doubtless better off if | 


they know little about the private life 
and habits of the authors they most ad- 
The realm of imagination is al- 


even in the work of the natural- 


mire. 
ways, 


ists, somewhat above or beyond the realm | 


of actual life in the workaday world, 
while he who takes us up there is quite 
It is 
better for us not to see too much of him. 
The 
used to rave about the Abbé Liszt would 
the 


piano-playing young women who 
have been much happier if 
gossip about his life and ways had been 
We are 
learning too much about Tolstoi. 


QUEER SCHOOL WORK. 


We do not know exactly on what sys- | 
tem the schools of the District of Colum- | 


bia are run as concerns 
But we infer from 
before us that they have. 
determine the course of study 


finally they the 


a Senate document 
Trustees who 
and that 


come under 


| of Congress as do all other things in our 
This | 
Dis- | 
Mr. | 
to 


oddly National 
document is a report made from the 
Committee of the 
Nevada, 
been prepared by 
It 


we 


managed Capital. 


trict Senate by 


Stewart of it seems 


to the 


though 


have the clerk 
as a 
its 


it 


committee. is no great shakes 


report, and should not regard 


as an in the matters 
but the 


an 


author expert 
facts are interesting. 
to find 


of the 


criticises, 
There 
what 


was investigation 


about was the condition 


pupils on their entrance into the High 
At | 


Schools at the average of fourtcen. 
that point they had had all the schooling 
they 
of 


and 


the 
five 


had 
own 


studying history 
for 


words of the 


they been 
their 


they 


country years, 


were, in the Trustees, 


believed to be “able to dispose correctly 
of almost any English sentence.” Prac- 
had reached the limit of the 
advantages that the Breat body of the 
children 
the public schools, and were supposed to 
be for that “ higher” 
which only a small fraction of 
children afford to take. It 
that the methods 


teaching are supposed to be 


in any 


ready teaching 


those 
can seems 


in Washington of 


of a pecu- 


liarly advanced character, and “ the one 


best adapted to train the minds of chil- 
dren and youth, and to teach them to 
think and to express themselves clearly.” 
as in the fifth the 
are about ten years old, 
“laid 


measure, 


As early grade, when 


children empha- 


si is upon powers and roots, 


square cubic measure, 


root.” History was taught so that “ the 


child possessed a clear, connected, se- 


| grims after the rocky 


| Floridy, 


endless | 


quential view of the whole subject se- 
lected. In teaching of English the pro- 


cess is thus described: 


The work of the fourth grade, of findin 
the base of the sentence, was continu 
™more and more difficult sentences being 
mastered; the idea asserted was differ- 
entiated ‘as to identify, condition—place, 
time, size, &c.—and act: on; and finally the 
idea was analyzed for its "elements. Here 
the child began the study of the parts of 
speech, in addition to being required to 
know the sentence—as a whole, its parts, 
bases, modifiers, asserters—whether em- 
phatic, potential, absolute, &c., and what 

asserted, 


The result of the examinations, which 
were framed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, was distinctly discouraging. In 
arithmetic, where nothing was required 
but a knowledge of the four funda- 
mental rules and fractions, the pupils of 
only one school, some 350 out of 1,300, 
attained the average of 70 per cent., the 
lowest that would admit to the eligible 
list for common clerical work, while less 
than 80 per cent. in all the schools 
reached that average, and only 7 per 
cent. attained a marking of 90 per cent., 
which is the average of those who suc- 
ceed in entering the As the 
schooling in arithmetic was completed, 
this is a bad showing. 


service. 


In history it was worse yet. Only 3.6 
per cent. made 90, only 19 per cent. made 
70, and the total average was but 10 
percent. One of the q ~stions asked was 
as follows: 


Give a brief account of the Puritans, 
of the Pilgrims, stating why so called, 
country from which they came, their rea- 
sons for emigrating, where they settled, 
and some of their characteristics, habits, 
and customs, 


of the throw light 
on the “ clear, connected, sequential view 
of the whole subject, 


xo 


veo. 


or 
the 


Some answers 
" which the pupils 
are supposed by the fond Trustees to get. 
For instance: 


Pilgrims 
they 


were called pilgrims 
pilgrimed and journed. 


was at times granted to them. 
The exiles from england were called Pil- 


upon which they landed. 

The Pilgrims landed at Plymoth rock 
early in the spring in a small boat called 
the May-FPlower. When they 
were few in number. 
weather many died. Their clothing was 
not very thick for winter and their shelter 
did not protect the cold, wind, rain 
snow from coming in, 

These answers also give some idea of 
the the 


“dispose correctly of almost any Eng- 


ability acquired by pupils 





as do the varied modes of 
of States. Florida 
Florido, Florada, 


Massachusetts 


lish sentence, 
the 


as 


spelling names 


appears Florda, 


and floriday. 


becomes in succession Massachusettes, 


Massachuesettes, Masschusetts, Mass- 


chusettes, masschsuetts, Massachtu- 
settes, and Massachewsettes, 
We have 


system 


no wish to condemn the en- 


tire of teaching in Washington 


from this report; it does not reveal 


enough about it. And we are well 





administration. | 


| children 


jurisdiction 


| indicate 


were expected to get in arithmetic, 


gant habit of speech, 


which 


called 
large city can get from | 


| erary 


cube 


of the diabolic ingenuity of stupidity 
children 


submit that 


which even well-taught are 


sometimes capable, but we 
the State 


cited are not 


disclosed 
fit 
higher’ tuition, and that until the 
of effort the 
reached are very much better, 
rgy 
tuition are wasted—and 


in by 


facts we have subjects 


for “ 


results below grade they 
the 
that 


worse, 


have 


money and ene expended on 


higher 


WRITING AS A TRADE. 


The inquiries 


perienced writers whose work is rejected | 


by the editors of the literary periodicals 
that 
persons who 


pretty plainly writing ‘s 


often attempted by have 


made no preparation for it as a calling. 


It is not, of course, true that no one can 


write in a pleasing manner without 


the 


ap- 
proaching task 
Many 


of a lifetime 


as a professional. 
a person has labored through most 
to acquire a correct and el«- 
and such a one is 
sure to write at least fluently and grace- 
fully, if With those 
diffe 


person from 


not touches of fancy 


rentiate the work of a liter- 
The 


” consists 


ary a mere writer. 30- 


“literary quality almost 


Wholly in the combination of fancy with 


a love for phrasemaking. The offspring 


xf this marriage is a style rich in allusive 
and figurative speech. 
But before one can make use of the 


tendencies that may inhere in 
mind he must learn the trade of 
lor 
and it must 
This 


which the g 


writing. 
writing is a trade, in 
be le 


a serious 


a certain sense, 


-arned as other trades 
truth 
aspirancs 
It 
at 
has a ti 
the 


are. is and solemn 
reat mass of young 

for lit: 
| ceded 


a young pe 


distinction forget. is con- 


all 


rary 


without any argument that 


rson who 


study art. It is never 
gift for music 


of the nt 


painting must 


denied that a child with a 


| must learn the technic instrum¢ 





because | 


The pilgrims prayed for providence which | 
coast of Plymouth | 


whether 
landed they | 
Being opposed to the | 
| have 


and | 


to) with a 


| rience. 
| not an easy 


} most literary 


} noon 


| of 


aware | 


of | 


the | 


| ment 


| advice. I 


and complaints of inex- | 


| improve 


| proves that he 


| a fortune 


lit- | 
his 
| er 
| task 


| curable 


| should he 


on which he desires to play. It is not de« 
nied even that an actor must learn some< 
thing about the business of the stage be- 
fore he can hope to go before the public. 
But it is fondly supposed that a person 
who has in his mind a pretty conceit for 
a story can sit down and write it to the 
satisfaction of magazine editors and the 
public without any previous training at 
all, 

Now it so happens that all the men and 
women who have risen to distinction in 
the field of letters have served a long 
and laborious apprenticeship in the tech- 
nics of the art before they have reached 
the ear of the public. The poets alone 
seem to have a gift of speech at the out- 
set, and even they learn much in the 
course of years and practice. But the 
young aspirant should not model his lire 
of procedure on that followed by the ac- 
knowledged geniuses, Only genius can 
hope to imitate genius. 
ent there 


For ordinary tal- 
is no royal road to literary 
mastership. The art of writing must be 
studied diligently, painfully, humbly. The 
use and abuse of and 
must be considered, not for a day, but for 
many years. The formation of sentences 
must be the thought 
hours. The manufacture of a style is the 
of The old saying that 


style is the man” is perfectly true, but 


words phrases 


of one’s waking 


labor 


years, 


| It has deluded many a youngster into the 
| belief 


that all he had to do was to ex- 
press himself according to the impulse of 
the moment, just as he would in talking, 
and that thus he 


“ Style 


would be a writer. 
is the man.” It is not the boy, 


It is the reflex of the mature mind, the 


| embodiment of thought which no longer 


stumbles, but walks with sure 
itself 


path of werds. 


feet, and 


makes for a broad and beautiful 


Let those who are won- 
dering why their 
at 
they 
ticular to 


effusions do not burst 


into print once stop and consider 


really have anything rar- 
they 
it. 


whether 
of 


and then 
particular 


say 


any way saying 


There are more persons with something 


to say 
but 


(perhaps not something immortal, 
stilt than 


of 


worth saying, there are 
genuine 
The 


neither 


mastery literary ex- 


pression, latter does not come by 


nature does it come with expe- 
and 
It was that 
writers, 


It comes only by practice, 
practice at that. 
of all rec 


venson, 


ent Rob- 


ert Louis Ste who said that the 


man not willing to spend a whole after- 
the 
s unfit for the 
* Style the 
Let disappointed 


that. 


in search of right word to exe 
business 
but 


as- 


press an idea wa 


literature, is man,” 


the man tried out. 


pirants consider 


GOOD PROOFREADING. 


New York Times - Saturday 
How can I improve myself in proofread- 
ing? T am second reader in a large house, 
and, owing to increasing business, my work 
is growing each week more exacting—the 
responsibility in proportion. We have no 
up-to-date dictionary nor works of refer- 
ence at our elbow to consult for enlighten- 
upon the numerous technical terms 
and other twisters which are continually 
cropping up in the copy We are expected 
to be walking encyclopedias ourselves, 
which, from my point of view at least, is 
hardly fair. I therefore appeal to you for 
am sure the subject is of general 
interest to the majority of readers, who can 
never know too much for the requirements 
of their work a, a ea 
New York, June 17, 1900, 


To The Review: 


Unfortunately, this correspondent 
almost im- 
to 


that he asks 


asks us a question which it is 
possible to 
or to 
it, that he 
his 


oce upies, 


answer satisfactorily 
fact 


be at 


us 


him. The mere 


would really pains to 


fitness for a position he ¢ 


ready and in which, alas! in- 


creased efficiency would not be likely to 


receive its due reward in material gain, 


possesses the most impor- 


all the 
proofreader, 
his 
in it. 

Too often the 


of requirements of a 


of the 


good 
of 
to excel 


tant 
a sense importance 


work and an honest desire 


proofreader seems to re- 
shift, 


until 


work as mak 


to 


gard his 


going he 


him 
better 


something keep 


to do or make 
The 


world "’ 


thing 
Wall 
of the 


can find som 


in Street. *‘ con- 


antique is as 
Nor do 


proofread- 


stant service 


rare in that as in other callings. 
doubt that this particular 
well 


matters 


we 


unusually equipped for his 


the 
His 


is 
and 
the 


fitness 


of intellect 


in 


learning. intelligent view of 


task 


for it. 


But it is 


indicates his intellectual 


to be inferred from his note 
date 


works of reference he 


that the up-to dictionaries and 


needs are not pro- 
We 
the 


ference 


in his place of bu 


s1ness, 


sitate to urge him to buy »m 


for such books of re 


for himself, 





@re very expensive, yet he certainly 
ought to ‘have them in order to keep 
abreast with the normal growth of the 
In spite of the 
literary forces that are ever working to | 
keep the pure, 
must be continually forcing their way in 
it from all No 
ought to be expected to be a “ walking 


language, wholesome 


language new words 


sources, proofreader 


encyclopedia,” nor can the wisest proof- 
with the best books of reference 
alert 


be expected to make the language 


reader, 


close by, and the most mind and } 


hand, 
in 
En lish in this age of the cheap print- 


every book or article he reads good 

and the untrained writer, 

that 
uncommonly 


ing press 
It 
ticular 


is likely, we repeat, this par- 
is 


with 


proofreader an 


g00d proofreader, perhaps a ten- 


to conservatism which is a good 
that of labor, It 
for your proofreader t 
to 


indiscriminate 


dency 


trait in line is better 


o be jealous of the 
language and 
the 


which 


vigorously protest 


against use of words 
to 


troduc ed, 


not been in- 
is for 


contemporary 


he has formally 


than it him to have the 


liking of writers 
for 


and 


some 
of the most 
But, 
word has finally forced its way 


words dubious origin 
when a 


into the | 


association. of course, 


language it must be treated with the re- 
spect 
in the proofs of any 


On the 


due to citizenship when met with 


author. 


whole, we doubt if the inquirer 


need to do much more to improve him- } 


self in proofreading than to keep up his 
the best 


reading in his leisure hours of 





modern and classical English literature | 

to hook by 

crook, with recent books of re 
It 


ings, even 


and supply himself, by or 


| dian fighting, 


ference, 


a pleasure, though, to have deal- 


is 
at a distance and through the 
medium of cold type, with such a proof 
One is generally 
the kind 


to 


compelled to 
that 


reader, 
be 
sonably 


satisfied with is rea- 


”" the 


when 


sure merely “catch 


worst typographical errors; who, 


one has written, in one’s accustomed 


plain way, “scrupulous,” will not per- 
. 


mit the type to make him say “ sercfu- 


lous.” 

A COWPER SOCIETY. 
first the 
formation London 
the 


At of 
the 


Society as 


thought announcement 


of a Cowper | 
of the 
centenary of 


al 


in 
principal outcome 
of the 
poet at Olney 
What 
to 
like 


promulgate 


recent observance 


the death of the 
feeling of 


causes 
society, 
for the 
except, 
officially 
well-known 


regret. can a 
do 


Cowper, 


constrained ask, 
of 


perhaps, to 


is 


one 





memory a poet 


to a 


heedless generation the | 


once 
fact that his name should be pronounced 
like ( But 
that, the real object of Shake- 
speare and 
to the 
to literary 
the matter 

The 
already made 


‘ooper? when considers 
after all, 
societies 


benefit 
spread 


one 


Browning clubs is 
of the 


culture 


not fame 
but 
their 


different 


poets, 
by 
ina 


influence, is seen 


aspect. Cowper Society, 


which has preparations for 
the publication of 
may be 
of the 


yet 


some Cowper papers, 


as short lived as nine out of ten 


Shakespeare societies have been 


and do a great deal of 
good, 

That it will last 
likely. That 
purpose if it 


of 


appreciable 


for 
it will have 


many years is not 


served its best 
in reawakéning 
in the 
of the 


Huntingdon is not to be denied. 


succeeds 


some sort interest fluent and 


of 
But the | 


suggestive writings recluse 


least vital of these societies and clubs | 


does some good. 

Who 
the 
everything from Sir Thomas Browne to 
Kipling? And how well it if 
people could begin reading him a little, 
with of his® 
and environment and the influences that 
In spite of the morbidity 


reads Cowper nowadays excent 


few wonderful fellows who read 


would be 


some knowledge character 
controlled him. 
and melancholia by which he was so long | 
afflicted, 
and the 
tion, William Cowper wrote much that 
It may not be possible | 
for many of us to laugh as heartily over 
“John Gilpin's Ride” as Unwin did, un- 
til he cried, over the manuscript; but the 
aptness of expression, the appreciation 
of beauty, the wisdom and wit in “ Table 
Talk,” ‘The Task,” and some the 
other long poems, the reverent spirit and 
fervor of the hymns and such shorter 
pieces as the lines on Alexander Selkirk, 
above all the superb “ Letters,” ought 
never to be forgotten. 

Cowper was not in any sense the nor- 
mal man. He passed many months in a 
private madhouse. Melancholia more 


the seeming dullness of his life 
narrowness of his sphere of ac- 


deserves to live. 
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dime novel of the 


A recent magazine article has 
the passing away of the 
sixties under the title ‘The Extinction of 
the Dime Novel."”” This term 


does not seem to be well chosen. 
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To bring out in clear light this 
semblance of an accepted literary success 
of to-day to the romances of our youth 
that sold for 10 cents, it is only necessary 
to make a little fuller analysis of the mod- 
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scorning the suggestion of a friend that 
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Books at Auction. 


Anderson, Jr., who helé his 
auction Tuesday, Feb. 6, 
his initial season as a 
Tuesday, June 12, 
extremely interesting 

of, ome scarce 
early American poetry 
cluded. Twenty-five 
record of Mr. Anders 
during that short space 
important, and choice 
his hands. At the 
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perhaps the rare, 
of Edmund 
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3, with an 
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18h, 
printed. 
this rarity 
letter sold for $50 in 1897. 

ume more than ordinary 
est was the copy of George Henry 
‘Poems of the War," Boston, 1864, first 
edition, which the author gave to Mrs. 
Jessie Benton Frémont, (wife of Gen. J. C 
Frémont and daughter of T. H. Benton.) 
The back flyleaves contained an unpub- 
lished poem by Boker on Sheridan, entirely 
autograph and bearing his signature. 
The sum of $8.55 was given for this rather 
uncommon item, which earlier in 
son, it is curious to note, fetched only 
cents at another auction room. At 
time, however, it was catalogued without 
attention being called to its 
and other features, 


only 


inclosed, 
possessing 


Stephen Crane’s Funeral. 

The body of Stephen Crane, accompanied 
by Mrs. Crane, is expected to arrive on the 
Bremen of the North German Lloyd Line 
next Tuesday morning. Funeral services 
will be held at 10:30 A. M. on Thursday, 
June 28, in the Central Metropolitan Tem- 
ple, -Seventh Avenue, near Fourteenth 
Street. The services will be conducted by 


the pastor of the church, the Rev. 8S. P. 
Cadman, and the Rey. J. M. Buckley. Dr. 
Buckley will deliver an address oh the au- 
thor’s tire and work. The interment will 
be at Elizabeth, N. J. The service in New 
York has been arranged out of deference 
to Mr. Crane's many friends and admirers 
who desire an opportunity of showing their 
regard. 
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BIRD NEIGHBORS, by 
| NELTJE BLANCHAN, has now 
| become the latest authority upon the 
| subject it treats. It is a portable 
Audubon, and is as good as a new 
| pair of eyes to the country sojourn- 


er during these Summer months. 


| ($2.00.) 





7 om om 
BIRDS THAT HUNT AND 
| ARE HUNTED, by the same au- 
| thor, is a companion volugne to the 
| above. Speaking of the illustrations 
| to this book, Literature says: “The 
| plates are probably the most valua- 
ble and artistic pictures of the kind 
| available to-day.” ($2.00.) 
x) m7 x7 


NATURE’S GARDEN, by the 
| same author, not only arranges the 
wild flowers by new classifications, 
but treats in the most fascinating 
manner of the fertilizing of flowers 
by insects. The colored photographs, 
made direct from nature, are as life- 
like as if pressed in a botanist’s field 
book. ($3.00 net.) 

ae ae 


BIRD HOMES, by A. RAD- 
CLYFFE DUGMORE, is a revela- 
| tion of a new world. No one who 
|has seen the author’s supremely 
| amusing photographs of fledgling’s 
herein reproduced in natural color 
can say that, Mr. Dugmore has not 
caught the “ personality ” of birds. 
| To the ornithologist, amateur or 
| veteran this book is indispensable. 
| ($2.00 net.) 
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ae BUTTERFLY BOOK, by 

tr. W. J. HOLLAND, is confessed- 

= the last word on butterflies. Beau- 

| tifully illustrated as itis by 48 su- 

| perbly colored plates, it is, we confi- 

dently believe, the best book on its 
subject ever written. ($3.00 net.) 


The publishers will gladly send 
| on approval for examination. 


| DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 


34 Union Square East, New York. 
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WORKS BY 
GEORGE LANSING RAYMOND 
THE REPRESENTATIVE SIGNIFI- 
CAACH OF FORM 
by GEORGE LANSING 
L..H.D Pro thetics, 
ton vers vo, $2.00. 
Considers thought and emotion as attributa- 
tu natural forms, to subconscious and con- 
lous mental action, and to genius ¢ ac- 
t skill, i clence, and ¢ and 
e} ealistic, and dramatic in each 
omplete llowing 
which, n country 
ived the t 1 smnmenda- 
d originality 


RAYMOND, 
Prine: 


yvoiume 
’ has rece 
on for reé 


ART IN 


search ar 
THEORY 
$1.75 
tyle is good and his lo 
5 greatest possible ser 
tudent artistic theories.’ 
NAL, (London.) 


POETRY AS A REPRE- 
SUNTATIVEG AK’ 

ifth Edition, revised, 

have read it 

{ instruction 


now ir 

with plea 

on many |} 
TURNER PALGKAY 

Poetry, Oxford University. 


PAINTING, SCULPTURE AND 
STU AS KREPLbL- 
SENTATIVE ARTS 
liustrated. $2.50 
of size, shape, 


‘ by means 
, the human body, posture, ges- 
A considered 


movernent ar all 
interesting chapter is the one 
on color CURREN'T LITERATURE 


THE GENESIS OF ART- FORM 
Illustrated. §$: 

at once scientific 
artist, he pierces 
the relation 
sculpture, poetry, music, and 
A book that possesses not 
only singular value, but singular charm.’’ 
N. Y¥. TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW, 


RHYTHM AND HARMONY IN 
rUbTHY AND MLSIt 
$1.75 
Raymond's exhe 
treatise; from 
suggestion.” 


ression 


specially 


and that 
to their 
between 
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spirit 
truc 
and shows 
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to page it is 
ACADEMY, 


* Prof. 
tructive 
full of 
(London.) 


PROVORTION AND HARMONY OF 
LINE AND COLON LN PAIN NG, 
SCULPTURE AND ARCHITECTURE 
Llustrated 3 
‘No critical person can afford to ig- 
nore so valuable a contribution to the art- 
thought ot the day."’—ART-INTER- 
CHANGE. 


G. P,. PUTNAM’S SONS 
NEW YORK and LONDON 
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“The author's sense of humor and his 
inventive faculty are strongly illus:rated 


on almost every page.” 

N. Y¥. Times Saturday Review. 
oh, Pewe ct in its way as the 
. Y. Herald 


dull page 


‘Well 
‘ Alice * 
“There is 


nigh 
books. 
not a 


in it.''—Chicago 


| Times-Herald. 


Paha dialogue Is as good as Anthony Hope's." 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


His Lordship’s Leopard 


yD. D. WELLS. 3d Beste acte! pone 
* HENRY HOLT & CO., New Yor 


“VENGEANCE is MINE. 


The 4th Edition of the new novel by 
ANDREW BALFOUR, 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY. 
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This is about what may happen in the fut- 
ure when the New York Custom House offi- 
cer looks at the invoice of @ lot of pictures 
which a collector has purchased in Eng- 
land for the embellishment of his own par- 
ticular gallery in Denver: : 

Custom House Officer—I am no judge of 
pictures. I dan’t lay out to be. A picture 
is to me just the same as a bolt of 
cloth, It has to pay duty. Your invoice de- 
scribes these here accurately enough. This 
one is a woman's likeness, and she's 
mighty good looking. That other one is a 
knight in ful togs. Seem mighty taking, 
both of 'em. Invoice so far. correct. But, 
see he the painters of those pictures call 
themselves Sargent and Abbey, and hitched 
to their names you can read those three 
letters, “‘R. A. S."" We have been posted 
about such things. It means that these 
two painters are members of the Royal 
Academy. Consequently they can't be 
American citizens. The law about an Eng- 
lish painting is solid. If these two pictures 
is English, which I think they be, the duty 
will have to be paid, and that is 20 per 
cent. Then, as the frames are English, too, 
you will have to pay for them. You can’t 
expect that these painters with a Royal 
Academy title tacked to their names 
should enjoy all the glorious privileges of 
American citizens. You say that both 
these painters have never been made Brit- 
ish subjects. It looks kind of suspicious, 
anyways. You can’t be Royal and an Amer- 
ican at the same time. The West is agin’ 
anything of that character. 

*,* 


An art critic perfectly familiar with the 
religious belief of Joseph Israels calls the 
Dutch artist “the great Christian painter 
of our time.” There is no banter meant 
by this expression. Whoever wrote it was 
imbued with the highest sentiment, and had 
cast aside the narrow limitations of creed. 
Find anywhere in the art of to-day any 
higher motives than those this old man 
puts on his canvas. His topics are the 
idyls of the poor and lowly. He teaches 
that there is happiness and contentment in 
poverty. The grand festivities of wealth 
he leaves to others. He teaches hope, char- 
ity, and unselfishness. Pure of thought, 
Israels's pictures are as transparent as 
crystal, The whole of the story of human 
existence you may read at a glance. There 
is but one man who tn art can be com- 
pared with him, and that is Jean Francois 
Millet. Time will decide which of the two 
was the greater. Perhaps for pathos the 
Frenchman was the stronger of the two. 
That was due to Millet’s nationality, the 
slight tinge of the Latin In him. Natural 
fervidness is a fine quality. A keen philos- 
opher has written, “to be without emo- 
tion is to be useless.’’ With Israels, if his 
art can be called an inspiration, his force 
lies paradoxically in his passivity. It is on 
that account that he appeals to the masses. 
His is true catholic art, which touches all 


who have eyes to see. It is the serenity of | 


this man’s art which makes the conquest. 
The critic in The London Truth did not 
launch a-shaft at random when he wrote 
that Israels was ‘“‘a great Christian paint- 
ial ; 2° 

Mr. I.ouis Mora's mural painting, “ The 
Awakening of Ignorance,"’ was shown last 
week on the walls of the Lynn Public Li- 


brary. The main idea is to be found in a | 


city in the skies. This may have a kind of 
mirage effect, but it is perfectly admissi- 
ble. Here is the well-built metropolis of the 
future, with its fine structuresy the city 
beautiful. Various figures assist at the 
awakening. There is the infant, who may 


be still sleeping, but the father and the 


mother are cognizant of the newer order of 
things. Then there is the primeval man 
who takes in slowly the coming culture. 
Back of the picture are the wild forest land 
and the early abode of man, with the 
roughly constructed hut. From that begin- 
ning will come the temple with all its 
grace. The work of Mr. Louis Mora is 
boldly conceived and artistically carried 
out. Some one who has seen this fine work 
asks, Why should not an artist taking Lynn 
for a subject overlook what has been the 
making of the Lynn of the past? By that 
footgear was intimated. Well, that, idea, if 
it were poetically treated, would make a 
subject by no means to be disdained. It 
would mark the progress of mankind. Did 
not a distinguished economist assure us 
that there could never be any serious ad- 
vance in the civilization of a neighboring 
republic because the major part of the 
population never were in want of shoes? 
*,* 

Recent visitors to the Louvre speak in 
raptures of the new rooms in which an en- 
tire series of the Rubens pictures are 
shown. Formerly they were scattered. To- 
day the great canvases can be thoroughly 
seen and compared. All the framing is new. 
This in some small measure may harm ef- 
fects, but time will soon make the great 
exhibit a harmonious whole. There are 
works of the illustrious master all over Bu- 
rope, but no concentration of Rubens as is 


to be seen in the Louvre to-day. 
*,* 


There has been a slight fire in London, 
in a studio adjacent to the National Gal- 
lery. At once attention was called to the 
actual conditions in the National Gallery, 
and questions were asked as to the pre- 
cautions taken to guard against fire. The 
gallery is patroled every night by three 
shifts of policemen, and the regular?ty of 
their rounds is checked by clocks. The 
policemen practice their fire duty every 
week, The fire apparatus is of the most 
modern make. There is a large cistern 
which holds a fair supply of water. In 
addition, there is a high-pressure water 
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tween the various rooms, with iron grat- 
ings over all the skylights. Nevertheless, 
there exist certain faults which ought 
to be corrected. A great many of the 
floors are wood, and the risks from these 
are not to be disputed. Then there are 
open fireplaces. in a great number of the 
reoms. One very bad thing ts that much 
of the roofing is covered with lead. In 
case of even.a small fire the damage 
which the melted lead would bring about 
would be serious. The main trouble about 
the National Gallery is in its surroundings. 
Some of the neighboring buildings are de- 
scribed’ ay “ dilapidated rookeries.”” . 


Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema's little genre 
picture in the exhibition of the Royal Acad- 
emy is attracting much attention. It is 
called “Gold Fish.” An auburn-headed 
Roman girl lies prostrate on a mosaic floor 
and looks at the flashing fish in a shallow 
piscina before her. The artist has taken 
for the model of the silver cup, the form of 
Roman treasure found at Hildesheim and 
Bosco Reale. Apart from the high artistic 
merits of Alma-Tadema, it is the great 
care he takes in following the material ob, 
jects of antiquity which add to the excel- 
lence of his work. In The Magazine of Art 
there is given an account of the many 
medals which have been awarded to this 
artist. From the illustrations, the opportu- 
nity is presented of judging the aesthetic 
value of these medals. In every case the 
French medallic artist leads. For strength 
and distinction, there never was anybody 
better than Chaplain. The Philadelphia 
medal is heavy and decidedly inartistic. 
The Berlin medal wants clearness, We as- 
sociate a medal with a circular form, The 
great gold medal of Brussels is a square 
one. Somehow, the tablet shape seems out 
of place, because a medal is something to 
be worn dangling from a buttonhole, if 
you want to be decorative. 

*,* 


There is a great plaipt of sorrow in Eng- 
land over the removal of one of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's most famous pictures from the 
National Gallery. In 1892 Lady Hamilton 
made a bequest of several pictures to the 
British Nation. Among these was the cele- 
brated work of Sir Joshua's, ‘“ Lady Cock- 
burn. and Her Children.” This was the 
picture exhibited by the great artist in 
1774. The story is that when this Reynolds 
picture was hung, all the artists present 
greeted it with acclamations. On the hem 
of the robe of Lady Cockburn the painter 
| wrote his signature. The gallant artist, so 
| the legend runs, said: “I shall be handed 
| down to posterity on the edge of your La- 
| dyship’s garment.’”’ Now the Trustees of 
the National Gallery find out that Lady 
Hamilton had no right to give away the 
picture. The fear is entertained that this, 
the finest example of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
will be taken out of England. The Trustees 
are blamed for not having made some ef- 
fort, not to retain it through process of 
law, but to purchase it. Some years ago 
two fine pictures, one of them a Torna- 
| buoni, the other a Ghirlandajo, which had 
| hung for years in the gallery, the Trustees, 
it was discovered, had no claim to. And 





time. They are both to-day to be seen in 
a private collection in Paris. 
*,° 


Sir Thomas Lawrence was not a method- 
ical man, as was Sir Joshua, and so when 
| his life was written there were no records 
of the people who sat for him. Lord 
Ronald Gower’s recent life of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence is interesting, for with scanty 
| material the author has done all he could. 





dons family. He is said to have made love 
| to both of Mrs, Siddons’s daughters. It 
| ran in the Siddons blood to have a good bit 
| of sentiment for Lawrence. Fanny Kemble 
| (Mrs. Butler) in the “ Records of Girlhood,” 
| describes the impression Lawrence made 


| on her. She posed for him as Juliet, and | 


she writes: “In spite of forty years’ dif- 
ference in our ages, and my knowledge of 
his disastrous relations with my cousins, 
I should have become in love with him my- 
self, and been the fourth member of my 
family whose life he would have disturbed 
and embittered.’’ Evidently Sir Thomas 
| carried his sentimentality beyond the 
realms of art. 
°° 

An article in the last number of The 
Magazine of Art, though not in the least 
aesthetic, calls the attention of artists, in 
a business way, to the risks their pictures 
or statues may run, when sent abroad, as 
a part of a foreign exhibition. With the 
invitation, couched in the usual flattering 
terms, the assurance is given that the ex- 
hibit will be delivered and returned to the 
sender free of expense, ‘‘and that all in- 
vited exhibits will be insured."" Ninety- 
nine pictures are forwarded, and arrive at 
the place of exhibition, and are returned 
to the artist in good order. But the hun- 
| dredth picture is unfortunate. There is 
an accident. A hole has been made in 
the canvas, or a finger of the statue has 
been broken. And what then? It becomes 
very difficult to obtain redress. The work 
has been damaged to the extent of, say, 
$100 or $1,000. Then comes an endless 
amount of trouble. The insurance com- 
pany invariably declines payment, unless 
through process of law. The general com- 
mittee may do their best, and collect dam- 








ages, but that may take months to ac- 
complish. If the artist takes the 

his own hands, he has to advance a con- 
siderable sum of money out of his own 
pocket. And as often as not the chances 
are against him. Very often the insurance 
of the exhibition its effected in a foreign 
company, and redress is thus doubly dif- 
ficult. The advice given is that the artist 


the pictures disappeared for a_ certain 
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sending his work abroad should look. into 
the character of the company, wherein his 
insurance is effected. If the artist can 
afford the outlay, it would be wise for 
him to do his own insuring. The advice 
given in The Magazine of Art is excellent. 
We know that some years ago there were 
many complaints of pictures which were 
seriously damaged when sent abroad, and 
that no compereation was ever received. 
The difficulty was to determine exactly 
where the accident to the picture nad 
taken place. " 


Dr. Wise’s Life and Writings. ° 

This volume, originally intended as a 
tribute on the occasion of Dr. Isaac M. 
Wise’s eightieth birthday, has become, 
through his recent death, a memorial to 
the great leader of Jewish thought and 
activity. 

The biography is written by two of Dr. 
Wise's disciples—two of the many men 
whom he inspired—for Dr. Wise was pre- 
eminently a spirit. To few men had it 
been given as it was to him to see the 
fruition of his labors, to see an institution 
of learning grow from humble beginnings 
until its graduates fill positions in the 
leading Jewish pulpits of the land. But 
he ‘not only taught the teachers, but 
aroused the Jewish public. The develop- 
ment of Judaism in America during the 
last half of the nineteenth century is in- 
timately interwoven with the life of Isaac 
M. Wise. 

He was born in Bohemia in 1819; at an 
early age he began his Talmudic studies; 
at twelve goes to Prague to continue them. 
Later he pursued his studies at Vienna, 
and in 1843 preached his inaugural ser- 
mon at Radnitz. His liberal ideas, how- 
ever, brought him into conflict with the 
authorities. His leanings were toward de- 
mocracy, and, as he once expressed it to 
the biographer, ‘“‘I had the American 
fever,”’ and on July 23, 1846, after a voy- 
age of sixty-three days, he and his fam- 
ily set foot on the land to which he was 
to give his life and his love. 

In 1846, the Jewish religious organizations 
were mostly orthodox. There was little 
commune spirit, few religious schools, no 
Jewish public institutions. But the dis- 
heartening conditions were just the stimuli 
to provoke the earnest young rabbi who 
had come to the land of freedom to give 
a new trend to Jewish life. Interesting 
is the account of his forming the ac- 
quaintanceship of Dr. Lilienthal, who be- 
came his lifelong friend. He became rabbi 
of the Albany Congregation, where he 
ministered eight years. This period of his 
life may well be called his storm and 
stress period. All the work of his life ap- 
peared in embryo during his Albany min- 
istration. He took steps to improve the 
liturgy, he wrote textbooks, he began a 
union of ministers and congregations, and 
took the first step which found its realiza- 
tion in the adoption of a Union Prayer 
Book by the Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis in 184. How persistent @ man 
must be who can battle for an idea for fif- 
ty years! 

Dramatic is the recital of the episode 
which led to his withdrawal from the Al- 


bany Congregation and his successful | 
| shows so clearly how each of the argue 


launching of a new congregation based on 
liberal ideas. 

In 1853 he was called to Cincinnati and 
remained until the day of his death the 
occupant of the same pulpit. During this 
long service in the cause of religion and 
humanity he was distinguished as a theo- 
logian and an idealist, as an educator and 
as a preacher, as an organizer and a 
writer. To few men was it given to do so 


| many things and to do them well. He it 
| was who organized the Union of Ameri- 
Lawrence was a devout admirer of the Sid- | 


can Hebrew Congregations; his stirring ap- 
peal for it was like a breath of the spirit 
on dry bones. 

In 1854 the first number of The Israelite, 
a most potent vehicle for dissemination of 


his ideas, appeared, and he was its editor | 


until his dying day. Having formed the 


Union of Congregations, he aroused the | 
| desire for American teachers of Judaism 
to American-born children, and in 1875 | 


the Hebrew Union College was opened, and 
American Judaism became a reality. For 
twenty-five years Isaac M. Wise was its 
President. It is through the college that 
he exerted his mightiest influence. As Dr. 
Arnold was the school at Rugby, so was 
Dr. Wise the Hebrew Union College, and if 
the graduates of the institution have wield- 
ed any influence, it is because of the ideals 
implanted in them by their great teacher. 

The biographers have done their work 
well; they have narrated the chief events 
in a very eventful career; they have pict- 
ured a complete life. Coming to America, 
poor and unknown, coming to an unplowed 
field, Isaac M. Wise created by force of his 
character the conditions which insured his 
success. He had supreme faith and he 
was a born leader. The general reader 
who desires an acquaintance with the 
epirit of modern Judaism can find no bet- 
ter introduction than the reading of the 
selected writings which form part of the 
volume. The lecture on Moses is breadth 
itself; the essay on “ Reformed Judaism” 
is an epitome of the development of Juda- 
ism in the past century, and that on 
“Paul and the Mystics”’ gives a clear and 
terse summary of the relation of Judaism 
to Christianity. His address at the open- 
ing of the Hebrew Union College shows 
that he had the noblest ideals for the func- 
tion of the rabbi. 

Taken all in all, the volume is a welcome 


| addition to the literature of a movement 


that is constantly increasing in interest 
and is the story of a noble life, a life gen- 
ulnely Jewish and sincerely American. 


*SELECTED WRITINGS OF ISAAC M. WISE. 
With a Biography by the Editors, David 
Philipson and Louis Grossman. Cincinnati: 
The Robert Clarke Company. 1900, 











ENGLAND’S FLEET; 


Its Development During the Last 
Half Century.* 


Ten years ago Capt. 8S. Eardley-Wilmot 
wrote a book called “The Development of 
Navies During the Last Half Century.” 
In it the author sought to review the 
changes which had taken place in the prin- 
cipal fleets of the world during the period 
referred to. Of course the navy of Great 
Britain played a conspicuous part in the 
work, which was one of a sort to arouse 
pride in the British reader. In the fullness 
of time the author bethought him of re- 
vising his book and bringing it up to date. 
But when he approached the task he found 
that other nations, as well as Great Britain, 
in recent years made remarkable strides 
in the improvement and enlargement of 
their navies. It was plain, therefore, that 
the scope of the book would have to be 
curtailed somewhat, or it would grow out 
of all proportions and become unwieldy. 

The author therefore found it advisable 
to eliminate the chapters on navies other 
than that of Britain, and to restrict the 
work to a history of this navy from 1840 
to the present time. This period embraces 
the changes from wood to iron, from sail 
to steam, from smooth bore guns to modern 
high power and quick firing ordnance and 
torpedoes. The author has attempted to 
illustrate his subject by chapters dealing 
with the naval operations in the war be- 
tween China and Japan and that between 
the United States and Spain. The scope 
of the volume is not new. The ground 
has been covered often by able writers, yet 
there is always room for another, for the 
subject is a vast one and the value of per- 
sonal views is large. Furthermore the 
study of naval construction and the opera- 
tion of armor-clad vessels is one which 
appeais in these days to a vastly greater 
number of readers than it did ten years 
ago. The public interest in naval work is 
growing constantly not only in this coun- 
try, but in all others, for the problems con- 
nected with supremacy of sea power were 


| never more to the front than they are at 


the present, moment. 

In the United States the study of naval 
history has been immensely stimulated by 
the brilliant operations of our squadrons 
in the Far East and in West Indian wa- 
ters, and although in neither case were 
we pitted against a force calculated to give 


|} US any serious alarm, nevertheless it was 


of the highest moment to us that demon- 
Stration should be made of the fact that 
the traditions of our navy had genuine vi- 
tality. From the story of the growth of 
England's fleet we may easily reap much 
instruction, for no country on the globe 
has paid so much attention to the devel- 
opment of sea power, because no other 


| has been so greatly in need of it. 


Perhaps no feature of Capt. Eardley- 
Wilmot's book is more interesting than 
its revelation of the various steps in the 
opposition to improvements in naval de- 
vices. It is a well-known fact that every 
plan in the building of ships, armor, and 
ordnance has met with determined oppo- 
sition, but it is not often that a book 


ments made against the features of ware 
ships now so familiar has been shown 
to be fallacious. He shows how in the 


| eurly years®of the period of which he 
| writes the first thing to meet with oppo- 


sition was the screw. And the finest and 
strongest ships which the English Navy 
built at that time were heavily equipped 


| with sail power in order to supplement the 
| screw, in which there was no deep trust. 


The prediction of a naval officer of the day 
that the time would come when mastless 
vessels would be seen in every sea was 
laughed to scorn. Yet to-day the Oregon 
is at Manila and the Indiana in home 


} 
waters. 


Again the author traces the British con- 
servatism in regard to armor. The instru- 
ments in use had always done their work, 
and the glory of the British Navy was daz- 
zling So why experiment with methods 
and means not yet tried in the fiery fur- 
nace of war? So argued the opponents in 
England of armor-clad vessels. But France, 
which had little to lose and much to gain 
from experiment, was bound by no such 
considerations, and so La Gloire was built, 
with comparatively low freeboard and an 
armor belt of iron plates. It was not long 
before the Britons admitted that they could 
not permit anything of that sort to exist 
just across the Channel, and the Warrior 
class was built. Of this class perhaps the 
most formidable and certainly the most im- 
posing in appearance was the Agincourt, 
with her six masts, her ram bow, and her 
generally businesslike look. The introduc- 
tion of the turret idea next absorbs the 
author's attention, and here he will prob- 
ably find that both American and Swedish 
authorities will come into conflict with him 


He says: 


Ericsson is generally credited with the 
first idea of mounting a gun in a revolv- 
ing turret and placing it in a low iron- 
plated vessel, as practically applied in his- 
celebrated Monitor in the American civil 
war. But Capt. Cowper Coles some years 
before had been urging the adoption of the 
same system, and many of his original 
ideas are seen embodied in the ships of 
to-day. The plan with him seems to have 
originated in 1855, when, during the Cri- 
mean war, he mounted a thirty-two-pound- 
er on a raft for service in the shallow 
waters of the Sea of Azof. This proving 
useful, he next thought of protecting the 
gun, and proposed an improvised raft, 
formed of empty casks, planked over, to 
carry a_ sixty-eight-pounder pointing 
through an aperture in a_ hemispherical 
iron shield placed over it. He proposed a 
number of these rafts for an attack on 
Cronstadt. A committee of naval officers 
*OUR FLEET TO-DAY, AND ITS DEVELOP- 

MENT DURING THE LAST HALF CEN- 

TURY. By Capt. 8. Eardley-Wilmot, R. N, 

New Work: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.75 








serving in the Black Sea reported favorably 
on the scheme, and Capt. Coles was ordered 
home te lay his plans before the Admiralty. 
Peace, however, intervened and nothing 
further was done. Capt. Coles continued 
working out his ideas, and in June, 1860, 
read a paper at the United Service Institu- 
tion, in which he proposed a low freeboard 
vessel, on which were to be a number of 
cupolas or turrets, such as he had devised 
for the improvised raft, each containing 
two guns; the space required for a pair 
of_guns being little more than that neces- 
sary for a single piece. 


the principal feature of the system. Hith- 


erto changing the direction of a gun was | 


effected roughly and laboriously by tack- 
les and handspikes. Capt. Coles’s proposal 
is thus described in his own words: * The 
horizontal motion or training is effected by 
turning the shield itself, with the gun, 
crew, and the platform on which they 
stand. The whole apparatus thus becomes, 
as it were, the gun carriage, and, being 
piaced on a common turntable, can be re- 
volved to the greatest nicety of adjust- 
ment by means of a winch."' The idea of a 
turntable he no doubt took frem the ar- 
rangement of the railway system. As all 
heavy guns are now mounted on _ turn- 
tables and revolve either with the shield, 
as in the case of turrets, or independently, 
as in the case of ship barbettes, we must 
recognize the claim of Capt. Coles to be 
the inventor of the modern system. The 
Mecnitor was not built until two years aft- 
erward. 


It would be a good idea for Capt. Eardley- | 


Wilmot, 
edition 


he comes to make another 
interesting work, to 
in the Patent Office of 

There he will find that 
on Jan. 18, 1845, Theodore R. Timby 
fiied the first caveat for the invention of 


“a revolving metallic tower, and for a re- 


when 
of his 
researches 
the United States. 


some 


one 


volving tower for a floating battery to be | 


propelled by steam." The practical appli- 
cation of the revolving turret and low free- 
board, however, is generally credited to 


Jchn Ericsson, and his claim dates back to | 


1854. It is a well-known fact that Erics- 
son was at work on the Monitor plan long 
was able to induce the National 
Government to give him serious attention, 
that the date cf the building of the 
Mcnitor does not dispose of his claim to 
priority over Capt. the. develop- 
ment of the idea, These facts, however, do 
not detract from the honor due to the 
ventive genius of the Englishman, 
vas working independently without knowl- 
edge of fhe American plans. 

Cupt. Eardley-Wilmot's book is excellent, * 
and will be of value to all students of naval 
history. His views the results of the 
war with Spain will receive general sup- 
pert from naval men. He finds that 
principal lessons to be drawn from the con- 
flict are the immensé value of rapid-fire 
and a highly trained personnel. 
war afforded no test of the efficacy of the 
torpedo, the author thinks that it did show 
that the gun is still the best 
rowers in naval warfare, 
limit of its efficiency 
reached 


betore he 
50 
in 


Coles 


in- 


on 


and 
not 


the 
been 


that 


has yet 


The Facts as to Barbara Frietchie. 


There has been so much discussion in 
Tue SATURDAY REviEW and elsewhere in 
THE New York TIMEs concerning the story 
of Barbara Frietchie that the following 
sketch from a forthcoming volume of the 
National Cyclopedia of American Biog- 
raphy (James T. White & Co., New York,) 
will interest readers, During the past Win- 
ter of the Cyclopedia made a 
thorough investigation of the subject, and 
after much inquiry and careful research 
and correspondence with all who seemed 
to know anything about it had this sketch 
prepared. It is believed to contain all the 
facts that can be verified: 

Barbara Fritchie (or Frietchie) was born 
at Lancaster, Penn., Dec. 3, 1766; third 
daughter of Nicholas and Catherine (Zeiler) 
Hauer Her father, a native of Dildendorf, 
Germany,and a hatmaker, came to America’ 
in 1754, settling at Lancaster, where he car- 
ried on his trade until 1770, and then re- 
moved to Frederick Town, (now Frederick,) 
Md. In 1791 President Washington spent a 
night at the hotel in that place, and Bar- 
bara was one of several young ladies who 
were invited to wait upon him at supper; 
on the day of his funeral, eight years later, 
there was an honorary funeral procession 
in the town, and she took part as a pall 
bearer. On May 6, 1806, Barbara Hauer be- 
came the wife of John Caspar Fritchie, the 
son of a German, who was a Tory during 
the Revolutionary War. The house in which 
they lived and in which Fritchie carried on 
his trade of buckskin dressing and glove- 
making was on West Patrick Street, close 
to Carroll Creek. Mr. Fritchie died in No- 
vember, 1849, but his widow remained in 
her home, cared for by kinsfolk in her de- 
clining years, as she had no children. 

On Sept. 6, 1862, the advance guard of 
Gen. Lee's army, under ‘ Stonewall” 
Jackson, entered Frederick, and on the 7th 
the main army occupied the city, the pres- 
ence of these troops being as obnoxious to 
Mrs. Fritchie as to many other residents. 
Before hostilities began she had been 
heard to say: “It will never happen that 
one short life like mine shall see the be- 
ginning and end of a Government like 
this!"’ and during the stay of the Con- 
federates she expressed her ‘‘ Union sen- 
timents'"’ freely. On the der dag of Sept. 


the editors 


10 a part of the army, under Jackson, left 
Frederick on its way to Harper's Ferry, 
and passed Mrs. Fritchie’s door; but Jack- 
son turned off at the east end of the city 
to call at a friend's house, rejoining his 
men at so Great a distance that the aged 
woman could not have seen him if she 
had appeared at her window. On the same 
street that morning a United States flag, 
or at least a Union badge, was displayed 
by a Mrs. Mary Quantreli, and tradition 
states that a Confederate soldier attempt- 
ed to take it from her, contrary to orders 
hes Pe one monte pe Zpoteated. 

l er, who wrote his poem, ‘‘ Barbara 
Frietchie,” in good faith, evidently re- 
ceived a version of the story in which Mrs. 
Fritchie and Mrs. Quantrell were con- 
founded. On the 13th and l4th a large 
art of McClellan's main army passed 
hrough Frederick, and on one of those 
days Mrs. Fritchie came out on her porch 
and waved a flag at the men in blue. 
Later, so some of her biographers say, a 
Federal officer cailed to compliment her 
on her patriotism, and was given a flag 
she had treasur but not the one she 
had used that morning. These simple in- 
cidents have become the nucleus of a mass 
of contradictory statement. A “ Life” of 
the so-called heroine, by Henry M. Nix- 
dorff, was published in 1887; another—a 
defense of her claim to colebrtty Caro- 
line H. Dall, appeared in 1892. The 
heroine of Clyde tch’s play, “ Barbara 
Frietchie,” 8 no resemblance except 
gt Rreaetick, Dae, ie, aod, manutd 

eric was 

the graveyard of the German 
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, of which she was 
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LONDON LITERARY LETTER. 

Written for-THE New York Times Sat- 
URDAY REVIEW by 

WILLIAM L. ALDEN. 


LONDON, June 10.—Most Americans will 
be pleased at the hearty recognition which 
Mr. James Lane Allen is receiving here. 
| The reviews of his latest books have been 
without exception of the most 
| character, and a publisher just 
nounced a complete edition of his writings. 
Last week's Spectator has a long and 
sympathetic review of his ‘“ Blue Grass 
Region of Kentucky,” and there is 
doubt that he will be at least as popular 
here as he is in America. There are 
| ple who fancy that Englishmen are 
| to recognize the merits of American 
writers. There could not be a greater mis- 
take. Even Mr. Dooley, who writes 
much that is purely American in its allu- 
sions, and therefore nearly unintelligible 
to a foreigner, is widely read and thor- 
oughly enjoyed here, and if I am not very 
| much mistaken it was the English press 
| which first Mr. Crane's * Red 
Badge of Courage.’ In point of fact the 
London publisher keeps a sharp lookout 
for readable American in the con- 
stant hope of finding something that will 
appeal to the British public. The book that 
succeeds in America to be repub- 
lished here, and When, like ‘ David 
Harum,” it is not particularly well adapt- 
ed for transplanting, it is sure to find Eng- 
lish readers if it has any merit whatever. 
| ‘David Harum" made its way rather 
slowly at first, but it now has a large and 
steady sale, and when an English publisher 
sold a 


has an- 


peo- 
| 
| slow 


so 


discovered 


books, 


is sure 


even 


is able to announce that a book has 
hundred thousand in America, he 
that he has given it the best possi- 
advertisement. 


copies 
feels 
| ble 


Of the new books concerning the war 
there is a fresh swarm every week. Last 
week's Saturday Review (London) noticed 
| thirteen of them in a lump. They are nat- 
urally of all degrees of merit, and most of 
them destined to forgotten 
few months. Perhaps the most successful 
of all the later khaki the 


} written by Mr. Julian Baden- 
| 


are be 
books is 

Ralph. 
a dozen the 
of 


books, 
various 


and his portrait 
hastily written 
phies stares at you from every newsstand. 
Of course this cannot last, within a 
month or two after the finally 
over, the khaki books will be a drug in 
the market. So far we have had no khaki 
novel which is really worth mentioning 
Mr. Rider Haggard’s South African novels 


on 
cover biogra- 


and 


war is 





are having a fresh ‘* boom,” 
hold the field 
performs the difficult task of 
better African story than Mr. Haggard 
can write. His new book, containing sev- 
eral African stories under the general title 
of “ Black Heart and White,"’ ought to be 
read by all intelligent persons who labor 
under the delusion that because Mr. Hag- 


continue to 


has his 
surface 


literature. Mr. Haggard faults, 
and they lie near the that 
one can help seeing them, but it is equal- 
ly clear that he is a superb story teller. 
When he writes a book of adventure 
always has a story to tell, and he tells it 


so no 


er’s attention. These are merits 

more than compensate for errors of style 

and taste. Mr. Haggard 

and he is not Kipling, but he is a thor- 

oughly good story teller, and with every 

fresh book he gives new proof of the fact. 
*,* 


Mr. Kipling is making up for time lost 
during his period of convalescence. In ad- 
dition to the completion of his new novel, 
he has written since last Autumn his strik- 
ing South African letter to The Daily Mail, 
his charming “ Just So” stories for an 
American paper, and a series of African 
stories for The Daily Express, the first 
one of which is to be published on the 12th 
of June. Besides this, he has written sev- 
eral other magazine stories, not to men- 
tion his ‘‘ Absent-Minded Beggar."’ There 
could be no clearer proof of his complete 
restoration to health than is afforded by 
this remarkable fertility. For it should be 
remembered that Mr. Kipling sends out 
nothing that has been written rapidly and 
carelessly. He is a most laborious and 
painstaking writer, and probably puts more 
work into a page of manuscript than any 
other contemporaneous writer puts into a 
whole story. 





Miss Marie Corelli published a new novel 
a few days ago, entitled ‘‘ Boy.”” It has a 
rather nice cover, and is printed on thick 
creamy paper The type is excellent, and 
the size satisfactorily large in the esti- 
mation of those people who think that the 
more pages a book contains the more the 
purchaser gets for his money. I do not 
altogether like the color of the cover. It 
is certainly a modest cover and does not 
offend against good taste in any way, but 
it seems to me to be in no way character- 
istic of Miss Corelli’s style. Taken as a 
whole the book compares favorably in ap- 
pearance with Miss Corelli's previous 
books, and weighs quite as much as the 
“Sorrows of Wormwood” or the “ De- 
liclous Murder.” This is not the book to 
be entitled “The Master Christian," for 
which Miss Corelli’s public has been 
eagerly waiting. “ The Master Christian ” 
is soon to be published by Methuen, while 
“ Boy” is published by Massrs. Hutchin- 
son. It is said that Miss Coreili has ex- 
pressed the opinion that “The Master 
Christian” is a much more important 
book than “ Boy,” and that this expression 
of opinion has greatly offended the Messrs. 
Hutchinson, I very mueh doubt_if this is 
true. How ia it possible for Miss Corelli 


flattering 


no | 


; books he must buy 


one | 


_| yet il 
Powell has been made the subject of half | 


and they will | ¢oqture 


until some one | 
writing a | 


| other day 
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THE FILIPINO MARTYRS 


The Story of the Crime of 4th February, 1899. 
By an hye-Witness. 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, 


(Barrister-at-Law, 


Inner Temple.) 


With new map and three illustrations. 


Crown 


8vo, 


$1.25. 


*,* This book is one of the most important contributions tothe history of American 


rule in the Philippine Is!ands. 


Only actual events are here recorded. 


Nothing has been 


exaggerated nor has aught been set down in malice, 

The Filipino Question is now a matter for the great American Nation to take in hand. 
It is time its »eople became the arbitrators of a cause on the right settlement of which de- 
pends the honor of this great nation. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
JOHN LANé, 251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


to know whether one of her books, which | 


bas not yet been bound, is superior or in- 
to one which is both bound and 
published’? It would be grossly unfair for 
any 


ferior 


books until 
their 
experts 


they can be laid side by side, 
respective covers criticised by 
Possibly Miss Corelli knows 
weight of ‘The Master Christian,’’ and 
confident that it weighs more than 
* Boy,” but even this fact would not fully 


and 


feels 


jusufy her in claiming that the former is | 
after | 


the more important book. Perhaps, 
all, the stery of the disagreement between 
Miss Corelli and the Messrs. Hutchinson is 
unfounded. 
Neither ‘* Boy” 
will be 
adheres 


Master Chris- 
Miss 
decree 


nor “ The 
sent out for review. 
inflexibly 
wishes to criticise her 
them. Some day pho- 
in colors will become possible, and 
critics who cannot afford 

for a of 
novel will procure a colored photograph of 
the cover for sixpence and criticise it until 
Miss Corelli vainly that had 


tian’ 
Corelli 
that if 


to her 


any one 
tography 
then 

is. 6d 


to spend 


copy 


wishes she 


|} never quarreled with her critics. 
in a | 


*,° 
The Strand is believed to have a circula- 
tion of something like 200,000 copies, and 
have never seen in any paper the 
slightest to the fact that Mr. 
Anstey has now running in The Strand one 


allusion 


of the most delightful stories that he has | 


ever written. The ‘ Brass Bottle "’ is, like 
the ‘Fallen Idol,’ a story in which the 
supernatural is treated in a peculiarly up- 
to-date and humorous way. I have 
it most amusing, and must thousands 
of other people. Nevertheless it does 
to attract notice. This is 
of serial publication. 
serial story is written by 

possibly Meredith, nothing is heard of it, 
when it is subsequently published in 
book form every one speaks of it as if it 
were a complete novelty. I 
the fact that Grant 
posthumous novel, 


found 
so 
not 
odd 

Unless a 
Kipling, or 


seem an 


and 


Allen's so- 
called 


Not a single critic has hinted at any pre- 
vious knowledge of the book. Does 
body read serial stories? And if 
they ever in any circumstances 
the fact? 


any- 
sO, 


mention 


*,° 


Steel's ** Voices in is a 
large book in more than one It is 
large if one the number of its 
pages, and it is certainly large in the broad 
field which it and the large way 
in which the author grasps and handles her 
material. It is an Indian story, and no one 
can find fault with it on the score of lack 
of incident. Mrs. Steel is undoubtedly a 
clever woman, and her books ought to be 
read by every one who wishes to keep up 
with modern fiction, but I have never 
found them especially interesting. Her 
new book, however, seems to me very 
much more interesting than any of its 
predecessors. This, of course, is only an 
expression of individual opinion, and as 
such is worth very little. I saw quoted in 
one of the leading London papers the oth- 
er day a critical article from a Chicago 
paper which asserted that Stevenson was 
only a second or third rate novelist. That 
was the writer’s opinion. He happens to 
be so constituted that Stevenson's work 
does not charm him. Ruskin quotes an 
eminent English architect who thought St. 


Mark's in Venice a very ugly building. But 
neither St. Mark’s nor “ Catriona’’ can be 
seriously affected by the adverse opinion 
of any one man. 


Mrs. the Night” 


sense. 


counts 


covers, 


Mr. Wells's new book, “ Love and Mr. 
Lewisham,” is selling briskly. Mr. Wells 
is somewhat better in health than he was 
six months ago, but his recovery is slow. 
Unless he will consent to abandon all work 
for the next year or two he will probably 
have to reconcile himself to bearing the 


character of a frequent invalid, He has 
done an immense amount of work since he 
wrote “The Time Machine,’’ and he—as 
well as the public—must pay for it. 

W. L. ALDEN, 


Essays on Tennyson.* 

Prof. Sneath’s aim in his little volume 
called ‘The Mind of Tennyson"’ is to 
“interpret and systematize"’ Tennyson's 
thoughts on God and immortality. He 
feels confident that he has not “ forced" 
the interpretation, which has been “ made 
in the light of Tennyson's relation to the 
spirit of the age.’’ Regarding Tennyson 
not only as a matter of form, but also 
as a poet with an ethical purpose, he feels 
that a knowledge of his “ message” is 
needed for an adequate appreciation of-his 
art. Prof. Sneath holds Tennyson to have 
been throughout his life a steadfast oppo- 
nent of skepticism, “ greatly interested in 
the problems of philosophy.”" Immortality 


*THE MIND OF TENNYSON: His Tho ts on 
Freedom, and Immortality. By Her- 
Sneath, Ph. D. York: Charles 

bner’s Sons. 5. 
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Familiar Fish: 
Their Habits and Capture. 


A Practical Book Fresh- Water 
Fish. By EvaGenr McCar- 
With an Introduction by Dr. 
David Starr Jordan, President of 
Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity, and numerous Illustrations. 
Uniform with “ Familiar Trees" 
and other books by F. Schuyler 
Mathews. Cloth, $1.50, 


This most useful and informing book, 
by one of the most experienced American 
anglers, meets the demand for a prac- 
tical handbook which describes the hab- 
its and environment of the fresh-water 
game fish commonly met with in this 
country and explains in a simple and 
easily comprehensible way the methods 
of their capture. Mr. McCarthy has pro- 
duced an immediately useful book which 
will be appreciated by fishermen old and 
young, and by those who are interested 
in the simplest phases of outdoor Nature 
study. As one of the most experienced 
of American fresh-water fishermen he 
is able to speak with authority regard- 
ing salmon, trout, ouananiche, bass, 
pike and pickerel, perch, carp, and other 
fish which are the object of the angler's 
pursuit. His clear and practical counsel 
as to rods and tackle and their use, and 
the various details of camp life, render 
his book a most helpful companion for 
all sportsmen and campers. Dr. David 
Starr Jordan has read the manuscript 
and has lent the weight of his approval 
by writing an Introduction. The book 
is profusely illustrated with pictures and 
useful diagrams 
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Edition.. Each 12mo, 
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B. MOROSSI, A. B., LL.M., 
Professor of modern languages, qualified by Eu- 
ropean and United States Public Authorities, 
offers his services tu those engaged in literary 
or scientific labors as a thorough writer and 
translator of English, German, French, Italian, 
Spanish—makes concise and clear abstracts of 
literary or scientific works or Iintricat> legal 
papers. Also English versification of foreign 
peetry. Takes charge of foreign correspondence, 
circulars, ete Authoritative references from 
literar legal, industrial, and official quarters 
P.O \ Manhattan, New York City 


Love’s Dream. 


Cloth, $1.00. Just 
the book for country reading The work is 
written for women and tells a life story of 
temptation and struggle that will appeal to the 
purest emotions of the reader. Sensational in 
incident, its characters are well drawn and its 
moral pointed and earnest. NEW YORK FI- 
NANCIAL REVIEW. At Booksellers’, or OGIL- 
VIE, Publisher, 57 Rose St. 


By Mrs. E. F. Champney 


BOOKS PUBLISHED AND IN PRESS. 
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the mysteries of birth and personality, the 
pre-existence of the soul are treated of, 
touched upon or hinted at in his writings. 
Tennyson opposed materialism and agnos- 
ticism. Prof. Sneath also thinks it worth 
while to point out that the external facts 
of Tennyson's life show him to have been 
interested in ali these subjects. One of 
the causes of his interest in the problems 
of philosophy, the professor thinks, was 
his possession of the poetic temperament 
—a poet being naturally a man of reflec- 
tion. 

Prof. Sneath’s book resolves itself into a 


series of four critical essays on the poems 
of Tennyson, from a religious and philo- 
sophical point of view. After his Intro- 
duction, which is an essay by itself, he 
takes up the poet's utterances on the three 
specified topics in order. The conclusions 
are not often doubtful. Indeed, they are 
frequently obvious. The excuse for some 
of Prof. Sneath’'s arguments outside of 
the college lecture room is not apparent. 
But to one fresh in the study of Tennyson 
the book is likely to be useful. It ‘has 
unquestionably been written with convie- 
tion, and it is not likely to provoke com 
tradiction. 





SOUTH AFRICA, 


A Woman’s Remarkably Strong 
and Interesting Book.* 


The army of books about the Boer re- 
publics and the causes that have led to the 
war in South Africa seem to increase daily. 
It must be quite astonishing to many to 
note the number of Englishmen who have 
teen in the debated country and have ob- 
served the conditions which have imposed 
so heavy a burden on Great Britain at a 
time when the Far East seems really to 
need more attention than the great south- 
ern continent. But the habit of studying 
countries which may at this or some other 
time be looked to as appendages of the 
huge modern Rome, which Great Britain 
is making on the map of the world, has 
grown on the Briton, and he is naturally 
loquacious in the exposition of his position 
when it seems to be in some need of ex- 
planation to others. 

It will surprise some readers of South Af- 
rican literature to learn that a remarkably 
strong book on the history of the Trans- 
vaal and the causes of the war has been 
written by a woman. But such is the case. 
“South Africa, Past and Present,’’ by Vio- 
let R. Markham, is one of the best works 
of its kind that have appeared of late. It 
is altogether the strongest and most con- 
vineing book on the South African diffi- 
culty that has come under the notice of the 
present reviewer. It treats the whole sub- 
ject with a masterly grasp, with clear in- 
sight, with precision, and with evident fair- 
ness, in spite of the naturally British patri- 
otic feeling. Most of the books that have 
so far appeared bear unmistakable evi- 
dence of having been written to meet the 
demands of a temporary market, to fill 
the needs of an hour. They have neither 
been conceived nor written with the large- 
ness of view necessary to give a work last- 
ing value. Neither have they revealed in 
their authors any special fitness for the 
task beyond those which would be expect- 
ed of careful of them 
trained in the arduous fields of newspaper 
work and same in other callings demand- 
tng a certain amount of intellectual liber- 
ality. 

The 
have 


observers, some 


seems to 
who has 
art of writing 


present volume, however, 
been written by a person 
learned something about the 
history. The author has broad and 
prehensive ideas, and has some insight 
into the philosophy of events. The firm- 
ness of her grasp is the salient feature of 
her work. She writes the Scribes 
and Pharisees, but as one having author- 
ity. She approaches her task with the 
6urance of one 
@re her 
tude of 
midable 


com- 


not as 


as- 
who knows just what is be- 
with the calm judicial atti- 
accustomed to deal with for- 
political It is seldom 
that a woman writes with such masculin- 
ity of thought and style. The book reads 
in an exhilarating manner, and despite the 
suspicion that the author's 
manner is responsible for a good deal of 
the conviction that enters the mind, the 
reader lays the work down with the satis- 
faction that at any rate the writer knows 
what she is talking about. In her state- 
ment that the war in South Africa a 
war of races, and of races so closely akin 
in their fundamental attributes as to make 
it almost a family quarrel, most of ext 
readers will agree with her. There is no 
disputing the thought that if the 
in South Africa had not been of 
origin the feelings between them 
Anglo-Saxon Britons would 
deepened to such an intensity 
as has been exhibited in the years of con- 
flict the of the 
part of the African Continent 
That with this 
brotherhood went hunger for 
quest, the imperialism, of which 
some weak-minded persons in this country 
fearful, there can be no doubt. It 
be well for the imperialists of the 
England States to read this book and 
true idea of what constitutes impe- 
rialism. The , if asked what was 
the real source of the trouble in South Af- 
rica, and if he went this book for his 
information, would return with the answer 
that the Boers wanted the earth, the 
English were unwilling to give it to them 
The history of the ‘vaal conventions 
{is one of the most interesting chapters in 
the annals of modern times, and the sub- 
sequent unwillingness of the Boers to abide 
by the of them, though they appa- 
rently did respect the letter, is highly In- 
structive. In Miss Markham's book this 
treated with fullne and 
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like ability, and the feat makes one think 
that perhaps there are some women who 
ought to be in politics after-all. But the 
author is not unable to perceive in what 
the weakness and errors of her own coun- 
try in dealing with the problems of South 
Africa lay. She sees the radical causes 
which lay behind in the policy of Great 
Britain clearly, and she treats of them 
without hesitation, and with a candor 
which makes her book doubly convincing 


“to all who have consideration for fairness 
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of view. In regard to the early policy 
of Britain which sowed the seeds of the 
present trouble, she says: 


The history of South Africa is not a 
creditable record for a great people, It is 
discreditable because the shortsightedness 
which has been its bane arose frequently 
from selfish motives. We took the Cape 
as a half-way house to India, and, having 
furnished the basement, so to speak, we 
were content to let the upper stories go 
to rack and ruin, South Africa was the 
Cinderella of the colonies. It was a poor 
country, a difficult country to administer, 
and Downing Street found its population, 
both Dutch and Kafir, awkward people 
tc manage. So every attempt was made 
to restrict the British dominion. We failed 
to grasp that, having annexed the coast 
line, our responsibilities could not end 
there. W e were reluctant to take up the 
white man’s burden and rule the land, and 
because we refused to do so trouble arose. 
A larger, more generous recognition of our 
duties in the past would have averted the 
unhappy strife of to-day. The burden— 
and it is no light one—of an imperial race 
has been laid on the British people. It ts 
their fate and their mission to govern, and 
for that burden they must fit themselves. 
We cannot hope to cast it from us as long 
as we remain a nation. The policy of 
evasion is the policy which, after long 
years, has been paid for at so terrible a 
cost of life and suffering. The keynote 
of South African history is retribution, fol- 
lowing a shirking of responsibility. ‘I 
have never been able to discover any prin- 
ciple in our policy in South Africa except 
that of giving way whenever opposition 
or trouble is encountered,” writes Sir Bar- 
tle Frere, with fatal truth. Because the 
country was a poor country, therefore, it 
was not worth our while to carry the Pax 
Lritannica to those remote districts for 
which, nevertheless, we had become re- 
sponsible. To read South African history 


a to wonder why such things should have 
een, 


The 
sure 


author who writes in this manner is 
to interest the reader, and we do not 
hesitate to say that this one will probably 
also convince. Of the Pax Britannica 
a solution of the troubles of South 
Africa this author has a very high opinion. 
Such a passage as the following will 
doubt wring shrieks of agony from those 
who have from the beginning of the pres- 
ent war looked upon the Boers 
pressed and downtrodden 


as 


no 


as an op- 
people. 

In 1877 Sir Bartle Frere 
power, which at that time 
peace of Africa. Thanks 
prescience he brought to 

problems of the country, 
neither prosperity nor 

possible in Natal so long as the savage des- 
pot maintained threatening military force 
on its frontiers. On a very much larger 
scale the same problem has confronted Sir 
Alfred Milner, involving in the latter in- 
stance, however, complications infinitely 
greater. Sir George Grey many years pre- 

viously had foreseen the Zulu difficulty, 
but his representations had been set aside 
in the same manner as Bartle Frere’s 
warnings regarding the Transvaal The 
military power of Zululand was the focus 
of unrest in the one case; the military 
power of the Transvaal was the focus of 
unrest in the other. Militarism of all 
diets the most indigestible for a young 
agricultural country. Armaments have no 
possible justification in South Africa. Their 
accumulation is but a sure warning of 
civil strife. The Transvaal, instead of be- 
ing a peaceful industrial centre, was an 
armed camp which unsettled every neigh- 
| ores State and colony by its proximity. 
There could be no confidence, no develop- 
ment in a country in which the military 
idea had attained such proportions It 
was not a question of crushing the liber- 
ties or political rights of the Dutch, but of 
checking a spirit of militarism, the exist- 
ence of which was a menace to the ex- 
pansion and progress of the entire conti- 
nent. Peace was at any price necessary 
for South Africa, even at the price of war: 
and it is the Pax Britannica alone which 
can restore order in the land. 
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history is full of absorbing interest. The 
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THE McKEE LIBRARY. 


An Extraordinary Collection to be 
Sold in the Autumn. 


Since it was announced, nine years ago,” 
that Brayton Ives had decided to sell his 
splendid library, no piece of news has been 
made public which has so stirred the pulses 
of American bibliophiles as that of the in- 
tended dispersion in the auction rooms of 
John Anderson, Jr., of the 
collection of* books formed by the late 
Thomas Jefferson McKee, (who died at his 
home im this city July 16, 1899, in his fifty- 
ninth year,) this news being announced in 
Tus Times SarurDay Review a few weeks 
ago. A lawyer-bibliophile, like Hamilton 
Cole, Mr. McKee’s knowledge and judg- 
ment of books were of a rare order. In an 
extraordinary way he combined the condi- 
tions necessary to the highest type of book- 
collecting. Like the Daniel library, the Mc- 
Kee collection abounds in treasures. 

Especially in the field of the drama is 
this fact true, that department containing 
a number of unique books and many others 
of superlative rarity. The drama, however, 
comprises only a part of the McKee li- 
brary, and is almost exceeded in interest 
by the special and very full collection of 
early English prose and poetry. Most re- 
markable, too, is the collection of early 
American poetry, which includes some 
items of extreme scarcity. Of nineteenth 
century English and American first edi- 
tions the number is astonishingly large, 
Shelley and Poe being pafticularly well 
represented, That the department of Amer- 
icana contains many extraordinary rarities 
is a fact fairly well known, but the com- 
pleteness of the library in many other di- 
rections—the special collections on such 
subjects as early printed books, the Mor- 
mons, early American Bibles and maga- 
books remarkable for their associa- 
tions and personal interest, Revolutionary 
and other early American plays, &c.—will 
come as a surprise to most book lovers. 

All true collectors, however catholic their 
taste, have special hobbies, and the hobby 
of Thomas J. McKee was dramatic and 
theatrical literature. ‘‘ The late collector,” 
said Mr. Anderson the other day, “was a 
close student of the drama, If he could 
be said to have a specialty, it was in this 
direction, and among his books will be 
found every item relating to its history 
and development that he was able to pro- 
cure during his long and indefatigable ca- 
reer a collectér.” Of English quarto 
plays printed before 1700 there are ao fewer 
than 520 in the collection, including the 
productions of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, 
and Fletcher, John Ford, Web- 
Dekker, Chapman, Davenant, Hey- 
wood, Massinger, Marlowe, Marmion, 
Nabbes, John Day, towley, Middleton, 
Davenport, Cowley, Shirley, Dryden, Con- 
greve, and Vanbrugh. Though 
the Shakespearean interest are 
not extraordinary, they include the 
*‘ Raigne of King Edward the Third,’’ 1509; 
‘Sir John Oldecastle,”’ (‘‘-W. 8.” title page,) 
1600; ‘ Whole Contention,” 1619, and 
Em,” 1631. Ben Jonson's “ Seja- 

1605, is in the library, (Ives's copy 
for $145,) together with that rarer 
‘Every Man Out of His Humor,” 
and the seldom seen ‘* Characters of 
Royal Masques,’ (1608,) Bierstadt’s 
of which fetched $115 in 1807. 
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first editions comprise a most important 
part of the library. Beginning with Anne 
Eradstreet’s “Tenth Muse Lately Sprung 
Up in America,” London, 1650, (the Heber 
and Brinley copy,) we note such items as 
Wigglesworth's “Day of Doom,” Boston, 
1715, and “ Meat Out of the Eater,” New 
London, 1770, and Roger Wolcott's “ Po- 
etical Meditations,” New London, 1725, (the 
Brinley copy. Coming to American litera- 
ture of a later date, we have the extraor- 
dinary copy of Washington  Irving’s 
“ Knickerbocker’s New York,’ New York, 
1809, in the original boards, uncut, con- 
sidered unique in this condition. Whittier, 
Lowell, Longfellow, Emerson, and others, 
are well represented in this department, 
most of the copies being in original boards 
and cloth, but the place of honor is held 
by the wonderful series of Poe items, in- 
cluding ‘“‘ Tamerlane,,”” Boston, 1829, (the 
Maxwell copy rebound, but with original 
wrappers preserved.) ‘‘ Al Aaraaf,’’ Bal 
timore, 1829, boards, and the “ Poems,” 
New York, 1831, cloth. There is also a 
copy of “The Raven” and the ‘* Poems,” 
1545, bound together, and presented to Mrs. 
Sarah Helen Whitman, (the “ Helen” of 
Poe's poetical dreams,) from “the most 
devoted of her friends, Edgar A. Poe.” 
Even more notable is the copy of The 
Broadway Journal, 1845, in two vol- 
umes, in which Poe has marked the arti- 
cles written by him, and which bears this 
inscription: ‘Given to 8. H. W. by BE. A. 
P., October, 1848." 

The other American 
classed under Americana, 
here. This department, 
choice items, includes the edition of the 
Columbus letter, (Rome, Planck, 1493,) 
which Harrisse placeg first in the “ Bib- 
liotheca Americana Vetustissima."’ Bar- 
low's copy of this edition fetched $2,900, 
There are also Wood's “New England 
Prospect,” 1634, with the map, (Deane’s 
copy, $300;) Roger Williams's ‘‘ Key Into 
the Language of America,”’ 1643, (Southey’s 
copy;) Morton's ‘*‘ New England's Memo- 
rial,”’ Cambridge, Green & Johnson, 1669; 
Thomas's ‘‘ New Jersey,”’ 1698; Morton’s 
“New English Canaan,”’ 1637; Herfnepin’s 
‘*“New Discovery,” 1698; Bishop's ‘“‘ New 
England Judged,"’ 1703; Colden’s “* Five In- 
dian Nations,’’ New York, Bradford, 1727, 
original sheep; Horsmanden's ‘“ Negro 
Plot,” New York, Parker, 1744; Smith's 
“New York,” 1747, original boards, and 
Capt. John Smith's ‘‘ General Historie,” 
1624, the latter a notably fine copy. 

The early English literature portion of the 
McKee library contains a large number of 
excessively rare, valuable, and interesting 
books, to a few of which we will call atten- 
tion. Among these are: The First, Second, 
and Fourth Shakespeare F< the 
‘“ Poems’”’ of 1640, and the “‘ Lucrece” of 
1624; Spenser's Faerie Queen,” 1590-96; 
“Shepheard’s Calendar,” 1597, “ Colin 
Clouts,"” 1595, and ‘* Complaints,” 1591; 
Puttenham’s ‘“‘Arte of English Poesie,” 
1589; Allot’s “‘ English Parnassus,"’ 1600; 
Chapman's ‘Shadow of Night,” 1594; 
“* Iliads,”’ 1598, of Peace," 16098; 
* Tliads,” and " without date; 
Churchyard's Chippes,”’ and De- 
scription of the Wofull Warres in Flanders,” 
1578; Daniel's ** Civil Wars, ; ** Poeti- 
cal Essayes,” 1500, and “Certain Small 
Works,”’ 1611; Drayton's ‘“‘ Mortimeriados,” 
1506; “The Owle,” 1604; 1608, 
and “ Battle of Agincourt,’’ Gas- 
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of the past few months, 

(Second edition, 12mo, 5% x 75%, 
illustraled in color by C. D. Williams, 
$1.25,) 

Another book, equally well suited 
for summer reading, is “ THE GREEN 
FLAG,” by A. Conan Doyle, of which 
the New York Times says, “ There is 
not a really dull page in the book.” 
(Third Edition, $1.50.) 
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Ernest Seton-Thompson’s Story of 
a Bear.” 





The appearance of animals ; fiction he- 
roes is not new. In Aesop's Fables and in 
Reynard the Fox we have examples of the 
very early use of various animals in this 
way. Animals figure also in the Arabian 
Nights Tales and in many of the books of 
fairy stories venerable with antiquity. 
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a ——S duction by Richard Burton, in an edition 
wane FINE PRINTING. nahin eee eat 
of 600 copies, beautifully printed at the 
Mc Crure,Puurs & Co. —____—_—_ . irion Pre ss, i — ly out of — aby 
m » 1e exception of a dozen copies which have 
—= = = = —=— Recent Work Done in This Coun- been put in special binding, a few of whicl 
I i ’ 
, . . . c are stil insold. ‘onle his rok ci 
The New York Commercial Adver- try and Hints It Offers to nap begpemaneeagiete 33g Poul pot a 
tiser speaking of Booth Tarking- notion, althousts cale pabituhed 
: | 2 é £ Young Collectors. at auction, although only publishe 
ton Ss | mor tl igo. It might be well for colt® 
The constantly increasing scarcity and} to secure any of the publication 
e consequent value of the publications of the Brothers of the Book still unsold. I next 
best of the English private presses, such } issue, *‘ Some Ch en Book Plat Ev 
ONSTC uf as the Daniel Press, at Oxford; the Kelm- | Wilbur Macey Stone," is to be pub d 
scott Press, the Vale Press, and the Essex | in an edition strictly limited to the ! r 
e House Press—the last named of which Is | of copl ubscribed for at the time of ) 
the one whose publications are among the }] ing to press, on the 30th this month 
Call aire latest issued, and consequently the most } This volume is sure to be of great artisti 
easily procured—has led to a greater ap- excellence, and one which will without 
| preciation of such work on both sid of | doubt rise in value. 
declares that “story is romantic in the | the Atlantic. Not only has the influence} Many of the little Copeland & Day 
best and truest sense of that extremely | °f Stch fine typography Sern one fom Syhay ba nae Mea bo be Sees te 
‘— -. . ¥ ciation of its artistic excellence, and a] mi on the new books to be found in 
hard worked term, It is full of gayety | glorification of all handicratt sails i das dae aeaies ace as ele rap r 
and of the joy of life’; and the love | sire to possess specimens of such perfect | value, especially some of the higher-priced 
story running through it ‘‘is told with | work, but what is even more important, | issues, With the beautiful wood-cut bord ‘ 
great delicacy and tenderness, though | has been the influence exerted upon the | such as “ Rossetti's House of ee 
3 . ee yublie taste, i ‘treating a knowledge of | Mr srowning’s ‘* Sonnet t -ortu- 
Its end IS startlingly unexpected,” ws ae aan pclae r prepa oan at i in oe a te , hick curiou ti l +h 
‘ - a ané Ss ri ec tical deti ' ese, inde ihe irious t { Lu- 
Of the Intriguing nobleman who ordinary editions, which, obeying the laws thor told the story of her courtship In 
is the central figure of the tale, the | of supply and demand, many publishers | verse of her own, and are without doubt 
New York Tim 5's Saturday Review have found a necessary adjunct to a vol-/a good investment whenever found, The 
Says; he is ‘‘a dashing, airy, piquant | U™°* final suce seas crash Age et 
si : A . Among ‘ ost desirable of the fine essays, by Walter iter, reprinted fror 
personage, whose real identity is so eooremee! ms Beet or a to ' Rood uae | the little privately printed English edi- 
; - d rics ssues W e foun any : Bete ; é 
artfully concealed that the reader Can-'| oa either ao iimited in edition ov tn ianue, | tion of the essays reprinted from Thi 
not suspect it any more than the Duke | perhaps to be had only by the members of | Guardian, have already brought increas- 
does.”’ The same reviewer declares | the club publishing them, or so prohibitive | ingly high prices. As will be rememb« red 
that “Mr. Tarkington has shown as in price as to be almost out of the general | the Roycroft books, especially the s " oS 
reel oh es reach. Among the first class referred to | issues, are bringing higher prices, as has 
neat a touch in dealing with a comedy | wit be found the publications of the Club } been shown many times during the past 
of intrigue as if he were a born |*or Oda Volumes of Boston, the Rowfant |} Winter by auction records both at Bangs’s 
Frenchman,” Club of Cleveland, the Caxton Club of | @nd Anderson’s. 

This charming story has the same | Chicaso, the Duodecimo Club, and above { Many, or indeed most of the privately or 
-k tatnmntin ant . SHOR all, not only from the importance of its ‘mi-privately printed books above d 
sparkle and dramatic vigor that have issues, the number of its publications, and | seribed are proving such good investments 

made the author’s The Gentleman from as being the best-known and most im- | that young collectors will do well to see 
Indiana one of the most popular nove's portant association of book-lovers in the ] any of these issuc that r fall into 
world, our own Grolier Club, of which New | their hands. 


6, W.DILLINGHAH COMPANY’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


A GENTLEMAN By EDWARD 
BORN. C. KANE. « 


charming story of the different phases 
of city and college life, such as this au- 
thor has produced, will meet a cordial 
reception. Accurate statement of fact is 
delightfully combined with romance, It 
is a companionable tale, with a good plot 
worked out in a very clever way. 

Cloth bound, $1.25, 


By WILLIAM 
LE QUEUX. 4 


, SECRETS OF 
MONTE CARLO. 


volume full of fascinating glamour of 
the gaming table. That the gambling 


spirit is strong in the human breast is 
testified to by travellers from all parts 
of the world, but nowhere does that 
spirit manifest itself more remarkably 
than at that “hell within a paradise,” 
Monte Carlo. This is one of Mr. Le 
Queux’'s best books. Cloth bound, $1.00. 


WIDOW = By JOHN J. JENNINGS. 
MAGLOGIN. The inimitable Irish 


widow's philosophy on the topics of the 
day, spoken in her own dialect, is won- 
derfully funny. As a critic the “Irish 
widow " touches upon the foibles of fads 
and fashions with masterly sarcasm, and 
Mr. Jennings, in his art, has character- 
ized her with skillful touches true to na- 
ture. Cloth bound, $1.25. 


SPLENDID NOVELS 
RECENTLY ISSUED. 


THE SONG OF THE SWORD, . . . 
THE MONEY SENSE, ..... 
AMY WARREN, . « « 1 0 8 © » 
MATTHEW DOYLE, ....,.. 
CONGRESSMAN HARDIE, . .. . 
KATHERINE BARRY, . .... 
WANS BOGG, 6-6 2s te 
THE STATEROOM OPPOSITE,. . . 





$1.50 
1.25 
1.50 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1,50 
125 





> These 
bound 
age free, 


books are all beautifully printed and 
Sold everywhere 
on receipt of price, by 


G. W, CILLINGHAM CO., Publishers, New York, 


“A DEVOUT BLUEBEARD.” 

This is a powerful work by ‘‘ MARIE 
GRAHAM," and a truthful satire on the 
snobbery of the day. A fascinating sketch 
of the early history of Chicago. The chief 
character is so well portrayed that few wil! 
fail to recognize him. It abounds in nat- 
uralness and witticisms. Price, ONE DOL- 
LAR. May be ordered through any book- 
seller, or from the publishers, THE ABBEY 
PRESS, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








By CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS. 
Ilustrated by F. Y. CORY. Price $1.00. 


R. H. RUSSELL, 3 W. 29th St., N. Y. 


and sent by mail, post-, 








raphy and presswork to render possible 
and luerative the issue of books like those 
bearing the Mosher imprint and much of 
the output of the Roycroft Shop. A steady 
increase has taken place in the value of the 
rarest of these latter books, and especially 
in the Roycroft issues, as has been shown 
through the records of recent auction sales. 
The bound volumes of the Philistine itself, 
as well as Mr. Mosher’s Bibelot, share 
in this general increase. The standing ob- 
jection to these two presses is the fact 
that Mr. Mosher never, and the Roy- 
croft Press but ‘seldom, issue new work, 
so that the collector of first editions, much 
as he may admire the artistic beauty of 
many of these books, may not care to add 
them to his shelves. The binding of the 
toycroft books, it may be added, is not so 
satisfactory to the collector their 
typography, ooze calf and satin cover lin- 


as is 


ings seeming to detract very much from 
the artistic excellence of the Roycroft 
work. 


Collectors, too, are becoming much Iinter- 
ested in the beautiful books which have 
lately appeared from the Marion and 
Merrymount Presses. The former imprint 
is to be found mainly on privately printed 
and limited editions, but one or two speci- 
mens of that work, so far as we can re- 
member, bearing the imprint of a regular 
publisher, Im addition to the beauty of 
its typography, many collectors claim that 
the presswork done at the Marion Press 
is the best in America, which is certainly 
high praise, remembering that the De Vinne 
Press and the Gilliss Press have long based 
their reputations as much on the quality 
of the presswork as on the beauty of their 
type. 

Some of the best of the Merrymount 
Press work is also limited in its issue, but 
one of the most striking peculiarities of the 
beautiful typography of the latter press is 
that it will be found in regular commer- 
cial issues of ordinary-priced books, in the 
novels and essays of some of our better- 
known publishers. The beautiful Tacitus 
which the Merrymount Press has now in 
preparation will be one of the finest books 
ever printed in America, and one quite 
sure to increase materially in value, as it 
is to be issued in an edition of 100 copies 
only. Collectors who wish to secure for 
themselves a perfect specimen of typog- 
raphy, all the more beautiful from the dig- 
nity and plainness of its page, a page 
where the absolute perfection of the type 
and the excellence of workmanship are de- 
pended upon for results Instead of orna- 
mentation, will do well to arrange for a 
copy before publication. 

The*Brothers of Book, 


the Gouverneur, 


N. Y., is another association of book lov- 
ers, whose delightful little publications are 
attracting much notice. Unlike the ma- 


jority of such associations, its books can 
be had by the general public. So far they 
have issued eleven publications, some of 
which can still be procured. It is very 
pleasing to notice that the quality of the 
books, as well as the workmanship, is 
steadily increasing. Devoting themselves 
to reprints at first, their last issue, ‘‘ One 
Hundred Quatrains from the Rubaiyat,” 
by Elizabeth Alden Curtis, with an intro- 





read of Wahb with bated breath 
interest that could not be intensified were 
he a human being. The reader’s heart goes 
out to the little cub who loses his mother 
and his two brothers and one sister and is 
himself wounded in one day, and whose 
life thereafter is solitary and void of love. 
We have been prone to look down 
with halting pity upon the lives of animals 
regard them with disdain, but Mr 
Thompson has here shown us that there 
is a possibility of the glorificaticn of the 
lower animals in written biography, and 
that they have hopes and fears, joys and 
sorrows, that we may well consider, and in 
the consideration find knowledge and in- 
spiration easily applicable to the better or- 
dering of our own lives and_toward the up- 
building of the lives of those about us. 
Under the skillful hand of the writer of 
“The Biography of a Grizzly" has risen a 
tale of veritable fact, full of trust when 
measured by zoological standards and bound- 
ed by natural history, but beyond all that 
we are enabled to catch a glimpse of some- 
thing more than mere externals. A closet 
naturalist not have written of the 
grizzly as Mr. Thompson does. His book 
breathes of intimate field acquaintance 
with the subject of his biography and to 
close observation is added the ability to 
write of that which he has seen and knows, 
so that others, seeing and reading what he 
has written, may themselves see and know. 


too 


or to 


could 


The rock upon which so many authors 
have split and have left those who read 
their books stranded upon barren sand 


dunes with only the meaningless words, 
words, words that they have written is not 
true of the lines describing this disconsolate 
moth¢fless cub. 


The small, weak cub becomes the adult 


grizzly, the lord of the Shoshone Range 
before whom the hunters fell, the other 
animajJs could not stand, and who could 


and did with one blow of his powerful paw 
crush the skull of the burly range bull. He 
eppears in the zenith of his power. Then 
comes a decadence. 

In Death Gulch he met the grim destroy- 
er at last, whose rifle ball messengers had 
failed of their purpose. So he died, and if 
there were no mourners in his train the 
readers of his biography at least lament 
for him as they read the closing words of 
the most fascinating book. 


Mr. Warner’s “A Hunting of the 


Deer.” 
HENRY BALDWIN, New York, writes: 


“I wonder bow many of your readers who 
have enjoyed ‘The Trail of the Sandhill 
Stag’ are familiar with the delightful pa- 
per, ‘ \ Hunting of the Deer,’ in Mr. War- 
ner’s ‘In the Wilderness.’ Mr. Seton- 
Thompson causes one—at least he did me— 
to sympathize with the hunter and to feel 
a little regret that he did not bag his 
game. Mr. Warner enlists one’s symipa- 
thies wholly on the side of the deer, and 
points a moral far more effectively.” 


*THE BIOGRAPHY OF A GRIZZLY AND 1 
DRAWINGS. By Ernest Seton-Thompson. 
Rubricated title page and chapter initials. 


Cloth. 12m0. Decorated cover, Rough edges. 
. 167. New York: The Century Company. 


$10. 
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E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
31 West 23d St., New York 





Four Years, 
Nine 


Humorous, pathetic, and true 
to life. 


A Romance behind the bars. 


“Of marked strength and originality. 
Humor prevails in the treatment, but 
there is often a deeper note of pathos.” 
—The New York Times. 


12mo, cloth, 


$1.50, 


Four Years, 
Nine 


- TheYouth'’s 
Companion 


Issued Eve Subscription $1.75 a year 
* THE FIRST GAME OF BASEBALL.” 
By HAMBLEN SEARS 
This Week's Issue. 


of the 








ry Thursday. 


Announcement urrent Volume and Sam- 
ple Coy f the Paper FREE 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, 


MAP ENGRAVING. 





BOSTON, 


Mass, 




















We draw, engrave, and print all kinds of mape 
for all kinds of purpos Having unequaled fa- 
cilities in all dep r ts, we are prepared to 
execute orders of nj » promptly and effi- 
clently. Our colle o modern map plates is 
perhaps the lagest and most complete in the 
world. In many cases we have adapted these 
regular plates to suit special purposes, thereby 
effecting a considerable saving for our custom- 
ers. We make a specialty of preparing maps for 
prospectus circulars, folders, books, &c. Esti- 
mates promptly furnished RAND, McNALLY & 
co 142 Sth Av., New York City. 
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. 
Pocket Size Standard Novels. 
Dickens's and Thackeray's Works. Thinnest 
printing paper in the world used. Large type, 
easy to read. Size 4% by 6% inches, and not 
thly magazine. Prospectus 
or books sent prepaid 
THOS. NELSON & 
New York 


thicker than a in¢ 
mailed free on request, 


of 
East 


on receipt 
SONS, 


price 
18th St., 


37 





WEY MAN'S NEW ROMANCE, 


SOPFIIA. 


A Romance of the Time of George Il. By STAN- 
LEY J. WEYMAN. With 12 Iilustrationa, 
erown Svo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


O1-02 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MR. 





HENRY MILLER, Bookseller 
and Importer, 1 Barclay St., oppo- 
site Astor House. 

We sell all new Books, except 
net ones, at 25 per cent. off pub- 
lishers’ prices. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


LHE’S TRIVIAL ROUND, 


A New Novel by ROSA N. CAREY, 
12mo. Cloth. 1.25. 
LIPPINCOT? COMPANY, 
lishers, Philadelphia. 


J. B. Pub 









An Interesting Volum: Dealing 
with Its History in Me- 
di:eval Times.” 


In a charming little illustrated edition in 
the limp cover so commonly found in the 
Dent books will be found a new volume in 
the Mediaeval Towns Sertes, a history of 
Moscow, “‘ white walled and golden head- 
ed, beautiful, bizarre.” Its author, Mr, 
Wirt Gerrare, says it is so customary for 
recent writers to ignore the history of the 
mighty Euro-Asian Empire prior to the 
eighteenth century and the days of Peter 
the Great, that the story of the old Musco- 
vite capital in the five centuries preceding 
this latter reign has all the charm of nov- 
elty, and it being so generally believed 
that old Moscow was completely destroyed 
in Napoleon's invasion that the typical an- 
tiquities chosen for illustration will call 
renewed attention to memorials of a past 
remarkably little influenced by the art of 
the West. 

The name Moscow is Finnish in origin, 
Kra, in the old dialect meaning water, the 
old form of the name—Moskra—probably 
means the water route--the way to some 
trading >oint reached by this river from 
the Volga or Oka. 

In the ninth century the hill where now 
the Kremlin stands was virgin | forest— 
Borkal, a hermit, was said to* have been 
living there in 882, when Oleg, on his way 
to Novgorod from Kief, laid the first stone 
of the city, but no mention is made of 
Moscow by the chroniclers until 1147, when 
Youri Dolgourki, the Prince of Suzdal, en- 
tertained his friends there so sumptuously 
that his own fame and that of Moscow 
were widely proclaimed. The River Moskra 
being a highway of traffic, Youri saw the 
advantageous position of the hill on which 
the Kremlin now stands, and, it being near 
the boundary of his territory, he con- 
structed there a fortress and church, In 
1156, Moscow became a town—a little clus- 
ter of dwellings on the Kremlin Hill, which 
for a century or two remained in obscurity 
and belonged to the younger sons of the 
Prince of Suzdal, none of the reigning 
house making it a place of residence. 

Like all the smaller Muscovite towns, 
Moscow suffered much from Tartar hordes, 
being completely destroyed by fire in 1237, 
but soon rebuilt. It was not until the time 
of Iran I., however, who died in 1341, that 
Moscow attained any real importance, his 
s0n Simeon continuing his father's policy 
and engaging Greek artists to ornament 
the cathedrals and enlarging and improv- 
ing in every way the buildings within the 
Kremlin, spending upon Moscow the trib- 
ute exacted other 
towns. In 1365 the Kremlin wall was de- 
stroyed by fire, and a storm raging at the 
time, nearly all Moscow lay in ruins. Two 
years later the Kremlin wall, formerly of 
wood, was replaced by one of stone, the 


from Novgorod and 


latter being found very serviceable in those 
days in repelling the Tartar raids which 
were constantly occurring in those turbu- 
lent days. One reign succeeded another, 
only to witness fresh troubles of all sorts, 
through which Moscow fought her way, al- 
ways in the end gaining a little in im- 
portance and in the number and decoration 
of her buildings. 

Ivan ILI, who was called the “ Uniter of 
tussia,"’ succeeded his father in 1462, when 
he was just entering his twenty-second 
year, his conquests and innovations so 
changing the destiny. of Moscow that he 
was fully entitled to be ealled ‘“‘ Ivan the 
Great.’ His son and successor, Vasili IIL, 
found his happiness in building— 
churches, monasteries, city walls, palaces 
all were influenced by him, so that when 


chief 


he died he left Moscow stronger, richer, 
and far more beautiful than it was in his 
father time. In his day, not only were 
the domes gilded on the cathedrals, but the 
palaces, with their bright red roofs, the 
doors, lintels, columns, and porches, many 
of which had been decorated by Florentine 
workmen, were of extreme beauty. The 
gilded and embossed metal work of the 
doors, and the carved and bright-colored 
columns impressed visitors with the wealth 
of Moscow, precious metals having been 
so lavishly used for strictly decorative pur- 
pose s. 

The greatest blot upon mediaeval Mos- 
cow was the reign of Ivan the Terrible, “a 
right Scythian, full of wisdom, 
cruell, bloudye, mercilesse,"’ as was writ- 
ten of him by an Englishman of his day, 
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almost the only man of that age who dared 
approve or criticise him. When it is recog- 
nized that Ivan, Russia's first Czar, during 
the half century of his reign committed 
more and more varied outrages than would 
have been considered possible in any other 
time or place; that he out-Neroed Nero, 
and that, compared to this creature of un- 
paralleled ferocity and inconceivable wick- 
edness, the former might almost be called 
a good man and wise ruler, some little idea 
may be formed of the man who so thor- 
oughly earned his title of ‘* The Terrible.”’ 
Naturally of a suspicious nature, and 
doubting the fidelity of Novgorod, he 
marched thither and put the greater part 
of the inhabitants, men, women, and chil- 
dren, to death, so injuring Novgorod, which 
at that time was larger and of more com- 
mercial importance than Moscow, that she 
has never since acquired the rank of even 
a third-rate town. Tolstoi introduces the 
old Morozof into his “ Prince Serebrenni,”’ 
where, in a magnificent scene, the old sol- 
dier, who for his own amusement Ivan had 
ordered to assume the jester’s garb and 


*THE STORY OF MOSCOW. By Wirt Gerrare. 
lilustrated by Helen M. James. London: J 
M. Dent & Co. New York: The Macmillan 
Company 1900, $1.50. 





bells, recites with force and dignity the 
Czar’s misdeeds, ending: 

“When your hateful reign is over your 
name will be cursed from generation to 
generation, until, on the day of judgment 
the hundreds and thousands you have mur- 
dered—men, women, and little children—all 
of whom you have tortured and killed, all 
wifl stand before God, appealing against 
you, tbeir- murderer.” 

But it ts impossible to linger over the 
Moscow of the Czars, or over the interest- 
ing description of the Kremlin—‘ Our sanc- 
tuary and fortress, the source of our 
strength and the treasury of our holy 
faith "’'—Moscow, too, is regarded by the 
orthodox as the Mother of the Church, so 


| that an entire and interesting chapter will 


be found to be devoted to the Moscow of 
the ecclesiastics. The very name, too, of 
Peter the Great is a temptation, but even 
more so the fascinating chapter on ancient 
customs and quaint survivals. As a con- 
trast to the brutality and bloodthirstiness 
of most of these mediaeval stories, as well 
as from its own romantic interest, readers 
wil) find the seventeenth century story of 
the marriage of Michael and Eudoxia most 
refreshing and all the details which led up 
to it of the greatest interest. 

Mr. Gerrare’s story ends with his descrip- 
tion of the Moscow of the English and the 
Moscow of the French invasion, and after. 
He adds, however, a short chapter con- 
taining a map of the city and a good itin- 
erary. Much miscellaneous information is 
also given as to drives, excursions by rail, 
bibliography, hints to amateur photog- 
raphers, the best hotels, &c., so that the 
work really serves two purposes—that of 
telling the story of the Moscow of mediae- 
val days, but being also an accurate and 
useful guide to the present city. 

The interest of the book is much en- 
hanced by its many illustrations, the work 
ot Helen M. James, the volume contriving, 
it would seem, to satisfy Mr. Gerrare’s two 
aims, of first giving his readers pleasure 
while he arouses in them a greater interest 
in Moseow, and a more accurate knowledge 
of the Russian people. 


Books Received 


Up to and including Thursday afternoon: 


HISTORY. 


JOHN RUSKIN. By Mrs. Meynell. 12mo. pp. 


201. New York: Dodd Mead & Co, $1.25. 
THE LIFE OF ISAAC INGALLS STEVENS 

By his son, Hazard Stevens. With maps and } 

In two volumes. 8vo. pp. xix.- 

} 


illustrations. 
480. Boston: Houghton Mifflin & Co, §6 
per set. | 

SIDE LIGHTS ON ENGLISH HISTORY. Being 
extracts from letters, papers, and diaries of 
the past three centuries Collected and ar- | 
ranged by Ernest FF. Henderson. Svo. pp. | 
xxi.-500, New York: Henry Holt & Co. $6. | 

STONEWALL JACKSON AND THE AMERI- 
CAN CIVIL WAR. By Lieut. Col, G. F. R. 
Henderson. With introduction by Field Mar- 
shall the Right Hon. Viscount Wolseley. In 
two volumes Illustrated 8vo. pp. xxiil.- 
447 New York Longmans, Green & Co. 
$4 per set. 

THE COLUMBIAN AND VENEZUELAN RE 
PUBLICS. With notes on other parts of Cen- | 
tral and South America, 3y William L. 
Scruggs and fllustrations. 12mo, pp. 
xii.-u40. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

THE REMARKABLE HISTORY OF THE HUD- 
SON'S BAY COMPANY Including that of 
the French traders of Northwestern Canada 
and of the Northwest Territory. and Astor 
Fur Companies. By Georg Iiryce, M 
lilustrations and map. SvO » &x.-501, 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 

TWENTY YEARS IN EUROPE. A Consul 
eral's Memoirs of Noted People, with 
from Gen. W. T. Sherman By $ 
Byers. Illustrated. 12mo. Pp, 520. Chicago | 
and New York: Rand, MeNally & Co. 

PARIS. As Seen and Described by Famous 
Writers. cdited and translated by Ester Sin- 
gleton. Illustrated 12mo. Pp. xiv.-3O7. |} 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
HOW TO DO IT. To which is added HOW TO 
LIV By Kdward Everett Hale l2mo. Pp, 
x. 7. Boston: Little, Brown & Co, $1.50 
THE NOVELS AND STORIES OF FRANK R 
STOCKTON Vols. XIV XV The Shenan- 
doah Edition 12mo Pp. v.-J00. New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. 


FICTION, 

BOY. A Sketch. By Marie Corelli. 12mo. Pp. 
348. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$1.50 

WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE. By Christian 
Reid. 12mo,. Pp. 500. Joston: Marlier, Cal- 
Jlanan & Co. 

MY FRIEND BILL. Many Stories Told in the 
Telling of One. By Anson A. Gard 12mo 
Pp. viii. -336. New York: The Emerson 
Press, 149 Broadway. 

THE SECRET OF THE CRATER. (A Mountain 
Mol By Duffield Osborne 12mo. Pp 
vi New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
$1. 

SECRETS OF MONTE CARLO. By William Le 
Queux 12mo Pp. 204. New York: G. W. 
Dillingham Company. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

AMERICA'S STORY FOR AMERICAN CHIL- ; 
DREN. By Mara L, Pratt. In five volumes, | 
Vol. IL. ‘“‘The Beginner's Book."’ 16mo. Pp. 
132. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 35 cents 

THE STORY OF CAPTAIN MERIWETHER 
LEWIS AND CAPTAIN WILLIAM CLARK, 
For Young Readers, By Nellie F. Kingsley 
16mo. Pp. 128. New York: Werner School 
Book Company, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
FINE ARTS, PARIS. United States of 
America, Paris Exposition, 1900, 16mo. I 
xvil.-110, Boston: Noyes, Platt & Co, 
cents. 

CRANBROOK PAPERS. Issued each month 
from the Cranbrook Press. By the Cranbrook 
Society, Detroit, Mich, Small folio. 50 cents 
per copy; $5 per year. 

THE MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT OF THE 
NEW SOUTH STATION. Boston, Mass. By 
William C. Kerr. Svo. Pp. 577. Presented 
at the New York Meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, December, 
1899. Paper. 

OLDEST BOOKS IN THE WORLD. An Ac- 
count of the religion, wisdom, philosoy 
ethics, &c., of the Ancient Eg 
Isaac Meyer. 8vo. Pp. xxiv.-5( 
by dwin T, Dayton, Madison Avenue and 
Sixtieth Street, New York. 

THE POINT OF CONTACT IN TEACHING. By 
Patterson Du Bois. Fourth edition. Revised 
and enlarged. 16mo. Pp. ix.-131. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 75 cents, 


P 
wo 


| THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. A Theory 


of Wages, Interest, and Profits Ry John | 
Bates Clark. 8vo. Pp. xxvill.-445. New ; 
York: The Macmillan Company. $3 


Books and Their Makers. 


The death of David Dwight Wells at 
his home in Norwich, Conn., removes from 
the younger generation of American writ- 
ers of farcical fiction a young man who, 
in a couple of volumes, had not only set a 
new standard for sheer incident, but in a 
few short stories that have appeared from 
time to time in the magazines had given a 
sure promise of serious and more per- 
manent things. When “His Lordship's 
Leopard” made its appearance a few 
weeks ago, many reviewers, while moved 
to say that it was inexpressibly funny, de- 
plored the author's apparent lack of knowl- 
edge of the most obvious things of daily 
life in New York, where part of the-tale 
was laid. Some deigned to excuse the 
lapsus on the ground that Mr. Wells had 
spent so much time abroad that, either 
consciously or unconsciously, he took lib- 
erties with the established order of things 
here. The scene of Mr. Wells's first book, 
* Her Ladyship's Elephant,” is laid mostly 
in and near London, and we recall that the 
English critics made criticisms to*the ef- 
fect that it was strange that a man who, 
through certain magazine articles, had 
shown that he had acquired a_ certain 
knowledge of London life, should not have 
learned better the geography of the great 
English metropolis and its neighborhood. 
This superb disregard for known condi- 
tions and facts was, however, neither due 
to ignorance nor indifference, Mr. Wells 
knew the American metropolis just as well 
as he did the English one, and he kn@éw 
both pretty weil. But the creation and 
play of incident was his controlling liter- 
ary passion, and once absorbed in his work 
he would sacrifice everything to bring 
about the incident he had in mind, and 
would then run riot with history, law, or- 
der, and everything else that observing 
people know exist and pay respect to. Mr. 
Wells left some two dozen short stories 
and half a dozen plays that some day may 
he presented in book form. There is, too, a 
novel, the plot of which moves around a 
political conspiracy in England, and the 
seenes of which are laid partly in that 
country and partly in South America. This 
is certain to be published in the Autumn. 


Miss Jeannette L. Gilder, whose drama- 
tization of ‘Quo Vadis" has certain lit- 
erary qualities which caused some critics 
to place it above other stage versions of 
Sienkiewicz’s masterpiece, has approached 
the publishers of “ Black Rock,” Fleming 
H. Revell & Co., with a view to staging 
Ralph Connor's story, concerning which it 
has been said: ** The author has shifted 
Satan's ‘throne of royal state’ from Mil- 
ton's hell to a mountain throne in the 
Rockies." Thus Rocky Mountain mining 
camps on the stage next Fall seem to be 
not only a possibility, but a probability. 


There appears to be some confusion re- 
garding two books from Marie Corelli. One 
of them having been extensively spoken 
of in England and the other as widely an- 
ticipated in this country, it Is perhaps 
natural that some writers of book notes 
should have thought that each title re- 
ferred to one and the same book. There 
are two books, however. Shortly before 
her very dangerous illness some time ago, 
Miss Corelli engaged with Messrs. Hutch- 
inson of London to write a novelette, the 
nature of which is fully explained by the 
title, ‘Boy: A Sketch.” Jeing held on 
her recovery by the firm mentioned, she 
fulfilled her promise, but that must not 
be mistaken in any way for her coming 
long work which has lately been an- 
nounced and which is to be called ‘** The 
Master-Christian.’’ 1t is upon this book 
that she has been engaged for two years 
past It will be published by Messrs. 
Methuen, in England, and, as was recently 
announced, by Dodd, Mead & Co. in 
America. ‘“‘ Boy: A Sketch,"’ is published 
in this country by the Lippincotts, 


It now turns out that the “ Josiah Flynt” 
who wrote so entertainingly and scien- 
tifically of tramp life in a volume pub- 
lished some months ago by The Century 
Company is in reality and in private life 
Mr. J. I. Willard. Mr. Willard has just 
written, in collaboration with Mr. Alfred 
Hodder, a new book, which will shortly be 
presented through MeClure, Phillips & Co. 
It is a collection of stories and sketches, 
drawn mostly from material that Mr. Wil- 
lard collected during his ten years’ experi- 
ence among tramps and criminals and from 
his later two years’ contact with police or- 
ganizations. ‘The title of the forthcoming 
work will be ‘“ The Under-World.” Mr. 
Willard probably knows more about the 
“ under-world " from actual experience and 
observation than any other living author. It 
is rumored, by the way, that he cherishesa 
purpose of writing some time a comprehen- 
sive work on the “*‘ under-world ” in gener- 
al, which will be, like his tramp book, of 
considerable value to legislators who make 
the laws and to the police authorities who 
execute them. His new book, however, will 
simply present a series of faets and epi- 
sodes without comment—the most graphic 
incidents of his strange and varied experi- 
ence, : 


A couple of short stories by Rudyard 
Kipling will make their first appearance 
in this country early in July. He has just 
completed a set of stories of the South 
African war. One of them, a tale of the 
veldt, ‘‘ Folly Bridge,”’ will first see light 


in the Fourth of July number of Collier's |} 


Weekly. The second, entitled ‘‘ The Out- 
sider,’’ will appear in McClure’s Magazine 
for July. The latter introduces a young 
British subalter® who is detailed to the 
command of a rn .ote station and becomes 
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enfangled in very embarrassing -relations 
with a certain Jerry Thrupp of the “ Rail- 
way Pioneers,” and cut’ a ridiculous figure, 
Mr. Kipling in this story returns once 
more to the immortal Tommy Atkins, whom 
we associate with his earliest success. 


A very superior quality of Mr. Chapman's 
new book, * Bird Studies with a Camera,” 
which has just gone into a second edition 
at D. Appleton & Co.'s, is that it is written 
by an eminent naturalist, and is not a mere 
picture book of nature. Mr, Chapman used 
&@ camera as the old-time naturalist used a 
gun, hence the former has been enabled to 
give his readers exact reproductions of 
what he actually saw. The demand for 
this author’s “ Bird Life,” with Ernest 
Seton-Thompson's drawings reproduced by 
lithography in nature's colors, indicates an- 
other edition shortly. These drawings were 
made especially for Mr. Chapman's book, 
and their remarkable quality has called 
forth high praise from experts like Prof. 
J. A. Allen and Dr, Elliott. The former 
pronounced the colored plates “ artistic 


; and so truthful in coloration that even the 


merest tyro cannot err in his identifica- 
tion. They are a beautiful addition to a 
work ideally attractive for beginners.” 


As D. Appleton & Co. will publish early 
in July a new novel by Adela E. Orpen, en- 
titled, ‘The Jay Hawkers,’ more interest 
than ever will undoubtedly be attached to 
the authoress, who is already widely and fa- 
vorably known as the writer of “ Perfection 
City.’" The forthcoming book is a romance 
of free soil and border ruffian days. The 
authoress passed her youth among the stir- 
ring scenes of pioneer life in Kansas during 
the hot years of the civil war. Here is a pas- 
sage from a letter that she recently wrote 
to a friend in this city, which well indi- 
cates the joyous, unrestrained life she led 
in her early youth: 


Last year when walking down the Avenue 
de l’Opéra in Paris, gazing at the wonder- 
ful creations in hats and bonnets that 
adorn that thoroughfare, I was reminded of 
my first purchase of a hat. I was given 
money, sent to the nearest town, and told 
to “ please myself.’’ [ came back, the proud 
possessor of a forage cap of the Second 
Kansas Cavalry, and [ wore it, too, with 
immense satisfaction for a long time. It 
wasn't exactly a “ sweet thing in bonnets,”’ 
but it stood hard work very well. 

She also says: ‘I could handle horses 


well enough and drive cattle like a Fury.” 


Mr. Charles Barnard, author of “ Knights 
of To-day,” ‘Tone Masters,” ‘*A Dead 
Town,"" &c., who has done much to popu- 
larize the study of light and color phenom- 
ena, is engaged in writing a new lecture 
upon “Light and Color,” particularly in 
their relation to manufacture and indus- 
try. It will be illustrated with a great 
number of original demonstrations and ex- 
periments, principally in colored lights. 
The lecture, while technical, will be for 
popular audiences, and for students in the 
upper grades of the public schools. It will 
be given for the first time before the 
American Optical Association at the con- 
vention in Detroit, Aug. 16. Mr. Barnard 
will give his lecture, ‘Nature Study 
"Longshore," before the Nantucket His- 
torical Society at Nantucket, Mass., July 
19. 


Mr. Laurence Hutton is at his home in 
Princeton preparing a volume of papers 
to be called *‘A Group of Players and 
Other Sketches.’ He has just completed 
two courses of lectures upon *‘ The Literary 
Landmarks of Oxford” and * The Literary 
Life,”” which will probably be 
Princeton University and elsewhere during 
the season of 1900-1901, 


delivered at 
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second 


“The Monk and the Dancer,” 
Coslett Smith, has gone int 
edition at Charles Scribner's Sons’—a rather 
remarkable performance for a volume of 
short stories by a new writer. Mr. Smith, 
by the way, is a son of Judge Smith of 
Canandaigua, N. Y. It will be recalled that 
‘The Monk and the Dancer” is a particu- 
larly fine specimen of the work of the 
Merrymount Press. The covers of the 
books are boards coveréd with mottled 
paper in blue, green, and red. It now turns 
out that Mr. Updike of the Merfymount 
Press oniy obtained a limited quantity of 
this paper from Paris, and employed it in 
binding ‘‘The Monk and the Dancer," 
thinking it sufficient for a volume of short 
stories. No more is procurable, and so, 
in order appropriately to fit out the new 
edition, he has been obliged to employ 
other material which, he says, is just as 
attractive and rare. Should a third edition 
be called for he will again be obliged to set 
his ingenuity at work. 


Items of the Day. 


Mrs. L. T. Meade, the well-known English 
novelist, has collaborated with Robert Eus- 
tice in a new volume of short stories, ‘* The 
Golden Star Line,’”’ which is being published 
by the New Amsterdam Book Company. It 
is illustrated by Adolf Thiede. The stories 
are mostly weird and include ‘' The Jeweled 
Cobra,’ ‘The Cypher with the Human 
Key “The Rice Paper Chart,’’ ‘In the 
Jaws of the Dog,’ “The Yellow Flag,” 
and “ The Sacred Crank.” 


Mr. Hudson Maxim has written for the 
July Home Magazine an article based on 
the trouble in China entitled *‘ The Coming 
War.” He thinks that there will be great 
international complications, followed by 
general war, which will be begun by Japan 
and Russia. ‘The article will be profusely 
illustrated, 


William H. Wilson has written an ex- 
traordinary tale of adventure for Harper & 
Brothers entitled tafnaland.’’ The hero 
is carried by a balloon to the north pole, 
which he finds inhabited with people who 
are descendants of the survivors of an old 
Norse Viking ship. He falls in love with 
the King's daughter, who is loved by a 
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SECOND EDITION 
14TH THOUSAND 


THE BATH 
COMEDY 


Agnes and Egerton Castle 


Authors of “ The Pride of Jenni- 
co,’ “ The Light of Scarthey,” etc. 


** Suggests the fine animal spirits, the 
unfaiing mischief, and the rollicking wtt 
of Sheridan. The result is a pure lit- 
erary delight.”’—Memphis Commercial 
Appeal. 

“*It 1s as blithe as a May day when the 
heart ts young.”’—Philadelphia Evening 
Telegraph, 


Size, 3° x7% in, 315 pages, gilt top, 
ee 6 oe aes $1.50 
For sale by ali booksellers or sent 
postpaid. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


“ Love gilds the scene and woman 
guides the plot.’’ 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO. 


will have ready about Fuly 1st 


THE TRUST PROBLEDI1 
By Prof. J. W. Jenks, Ph.D. 


work on industrial combina 
of such topics as competition, 
organization and management, wages, legislative 
control, &c. The plans of Goy. Roosevelt, Mr 
Bryan, and Comptroller Coler with regard to trust 
legislation are ably presented and discussed 
Prof. Jenks has gathered his facts at first hand 
after many years of painstaking personal inves- 
tigation of large corporations. 


With 5 charts in colors, emall 12mo, 434x734, net, $1.00. 


JUST PU'BLISHE D. 
Corporations and Public Welfare 


A collection of papers by such writers as Prof 
Rowe of the University of Pennsylvania, Comp- 
troller Bird 8S. Coler, Senator Lindsay of Ken- 
tucky, Senator Aldrich of Rhode Island, the Hon 
John Wanamaker, President Baldwin of the 
Long Island Railroad, and others. Of especial 
value are the articles treating of municipal con- 
trol of public-service corporations. 


16mo, 629'4, net, $1.50. 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., 


141-155 Kast 25th Street, New York. 


A comprehensive 
tions, treating 


Book Store 
for Everybody 


Mail Orders Promptly 
Attended to, 
Special Discount to 
Libraries. 


RECENT BOOKS. 
Pub 
Price. 
Boy, by Marie Corelh...... ose 
Bath Comedy, by Egerton Castle...1.50 
His Lordship’s Leopard, by 
Wells coon ene 08e 
For a good summer novel of intense interest I 
recommend “The Banker and the Bear.” By 
Webster. Pub. pr., $1.50. My price, 98c. 
A few copies of Funk and Wagnallis's Standard 


Dictionary, Indexed, can still be secured at 86 40 
Publishers’ price...... 


MALKAN 


CUT PRICE 
BOOKMAN, 
HANOVER 8Q. 
No, | WILLIAM ST, 
Tel. 1121 Broad, 


98c 
9Be 


Send for catulogue of new books. Mailed 
free, 


~ BRENTANO’S 
Paper Novel Department 


PAPER NOVELS, 


5, 10, 15, 25, 33c. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


BRENTANOSS, 3! Union Sq., N. Y. 


“Resurrection”? 


QUO VADIS) 3 


TRANSLATED BY JEREMIAH CURTIN 
Library Edition, (Illustrated) $1.50 
Popular Edition, (With 8 Illustrations).... 75 
Illustrated Holiday Edition, 2 vols......... 6.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston 


BOOKS. - ALL, OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP- 

plied, no matter om what subject. Write me. 
I can get any book ever published. The most 
expert book finders extant Please state wants. 
When in England call and inspect my 60,000 rare 
books BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John 
Bright St.. Birmingham. Encland. 
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“THE FLUCTUATIONS OF GOLD,” 
by Baron Alex. Von Humboldt. 
“Tie LAW OF PAYMENT,” 
by Francois Grimaudet, Advocat du Rol. 
Roth translated from the French by William 
Maude Bound tn one volume, fine cloth and 
gold; heavy ; uneut edges; 128 pp. $1.50. 
CAMBRI E PRESS, 62 Reade St., N. Y. 
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bound. In answer, state volumes you have 
and price of each. Address M., Box 195, 
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rival King. There are quite a thrilling plot [ Fifty-eight Years Ago,” 


and plenty of incident. 


On account of the growing trouble in 
China there is an increased demand at Har- 


per & Brothers’ for their two recent books | 
A 


on the subject: ‘‘ The Break-up of China," 
by Lord Charles Beresford, and ‘ China in 
Transformation," by Archibald R. Colqu- 
houn. 


The fourth edition of 
Mine,” by Andrew Balfour, is already ex- 
hausted, and the fifth edition is being 
printed by the New Amsterdam Book Com- 
pany. 


“Vengeance Is 


G. P. Putnam's Sons are publishing to- 
day John Howard Cromwell's ‘‘ The Ameri- 
can Business Woman,” Duffield Osborne's 
“The Scarlet Secret of the Crater,” and 
H. J. O'Brien's ‘“ Medical and Surgical 
Nursing.”’ The author of the latter named 
volume is a professor in Hamline Univer- 
sity. 


author of “ Studies in 
Book of Scoundrels," 
has just finished an important volume for 
Harper & Brothers, entitled ‘* The 
geantry of Life.” It is a collection of 
graphic essays written by an accomplished 
English writer in most polished style. 
Literary workers will find it particularly 
interesting for several reasons. The sub- 
jects covered are: “* Young Weston,” “A 
Marshal of France,"’ *‘ Theagenes,” ‘‘ The 
Real Pepys,” “ Saint Simon,” “A Friend 


Charles Whibley, 
Frankness,” and “A 





of Kings,” “The Caliph of Fonthill,” 
‘‘Barbey D’Aurevilly,” and ‘“ Disraeli the 
Younger.” 


The Earl of Dunraven's new work in two 
volumes, “ Self-Instruction in the Practice 
and Theory of Navigation,”’ is being pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. The 
same house is also issuing ‘“* Pausanias and 
Other Greek Sketches," by J. G. Frazer, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
‘Palestinian Syriac Texts from Palimp- 
sest Fragments in the Taylor-Schechter 
Collection,” edited by Agnes Smith Lewis 
and Margaret Dunlop Gibson. 


Mr. Eden Phillpotts, whose “ Children of 
the Mist" excited considerable comment 4 
year ago, is having a second edition of his 
“Human Boy" brought out by Harper & 
trothers. This volume, it will be recalled, 
is a collection of stories of English school- 
boy life told by the boys themselves. In 
many quarters it has been favorably com- 
pared with Mr. Kipling’s “ Stalky & Ce" 

“Familiar Fish, Their Habits and Capt- 
ure,” by one of the most experienced of 
American fresh-water fishermen, is being 
published this week by D. Appleton & Co. 
The volume, it will be recalled, has an in- 
troduction by Dr. David Starr Jordan, 
President of the Leland Stanford Junior 
University. 


Mr. John Brooks Leavitt of the New 
York bar and well known in city reform 
movements has taken his turn at a small 
work of a theological character. He has 
just brought out through Thomas Whitta- 
ker “Inspiration from a Layman’s Point 
of View” in popular form, and it is no 
mean contribution, from the liberal stand- 
point, on a present-day question, to which 
recurrence seems perennial. 


“The House of Cariboo, and Other Tales 
from Arcadia,” by A. Paul Gardiner, Is 
being published by A. P. Gardiner. It con- 
tains several short stories, the scenes of 
which are laid in an interesting region of 
the River St. Lawrence. The title story is 
that of a simple farmer of the district, 
who, to redeem the mortgages on his own 
and his brother's homesteads, makes the 
venturesome journey to the gold fields of 
British Columbia. Some of the tales con- 
tain good descriptions of mining life, others 
have more or less romance, love, and ad- 
venture. 


J. Maclaren Cobban, whose novel, “ An 
African Treasure,” is being issued by the 
New Amsterdam Book Company, has re- 
turned from South Africa, where he has 
been gathering material for a novel the 
plot and scenes of which are based upon 
the present war. 


R. H. Russell has in preparation an elab- 
orate number of calendars for 1001. Among 
those which will first appear are “ The 
Millet Calendar,” being twelve reproduc- 
tions of Jean Francois Millet appropriate 
to the months of the year, with verses and 
decorated by Daisy Fletcher, and “ The 
Elizabethan Calendar,’ arranged by Fits 
Roy Carrington. The latter includes quaint 
prints of twelve Elizabethan poets, to- 
gether with appropriate selections from 
their verses. 


Mrs. Fanny Hardy Eckstorm, well known 
by her maiden name of Fanny Hardy as 
an ornithological observer, has written a 
lively yet accurate and orderly account 
of the woodpecker family which will be 
one of the most interesting Autumn pub- 
lications of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. The book will have five colored plates, 
besides numerous other illustrations. 


Mrs. James T. Fields, who has published 
nothing since her “ Life and Letters of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe" three years ago, 
is represented on the Fall list of Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. by a composition 
in metre. The work consists of about six 
hundred lines, partly in blank verse and 
partly in rhyme, entitled, “ Orpheus, a 
Masque."" The author has not made any 
attempt to penetrate the myth to its ort- 
gins, but has dramatized its three dramatic 
episodes. 


Harper & Brothers publish to-day “ Lady 
Blanche's Salon," by Lloyd Bryce; ‘ The 
Melon Farm,”" by Marie Louise Pool, and 
** Bequeathed,” by Beatrice Whitby. 

Bonnell, Silver & Co. are publishing ‘ Old 
Ocean's Ferry: The Log of the Modern 
Mariner, the Transatlantic Traveler, and 
the Quaint Facts of Neptune's Realm," 
compiled by John Colgate Hoyt. 


Besides Mr. Richard Harding Davis's ar- 
ticle on the “ Relief of Ladysmith,” the 
July Scribner will have a paper from the 
pen of Thomas J. Millard entitled “ The 
Boer as a Soldier.” In the same number 
Senator Hoar’s paper, “ Harvard College 
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and Frank 
French's article on “ Trees,” the latter with 
illustrations drawn and engraved by the 
author, will also be presented. 
“Devil Tules," profusely illustrated by 
B. Frost, is the title of a collection of 
negro dialect stories by Virginia Fraser 
Boyle which Harper & Brothers will bring 
out in the early Fall. The book presents 
all the uncanny vividness with which the 
old-fashioned Southern “ darky"' regards 
his Satanic majesty. 


The Spring Art Colony, lately at Chad's 
Ford, has transferred its headquarters for 
the present to Childwold Park, in the Ad- 
jrondacks, Walter and Eliot Clark and Ed- 
ward Rotthast are making studies about 
Lake Massawepie and the Rachet River, 
and Will H. Drake, who was one of the 


| Party at the Ford, is expected for a fort- 


night 
gather 


at Childwold before going West to 
material for an important picture 


of the snake dance of the Zuni Indians. 


A few weeks ago Mr. Casper Whitney 
said in Outing that, although the 
fencing season had been an unprecedented 


one, no credit could be given to the Ama- | 


teur Fencers' League of this country. It 
seems that during the past few 
several well-known American clubs have 
succumbed to the lack of enthusiasm in 
The sincere survivals, however, 
will 
most unobtainable 
Masters of Fence,”’ 


be 


book, ‘* Schools 
by Egerton Castle, 


and 


This work was brought out in a very valu- 


able subscription edition several years ago | 


in England, and its availability has until 


now been almost confined to the principal | 


libraries. It is not only a complete his- 


tory of the art of fencing, but there are | 


included a complete bibliography and 
productions of old engravings. 


re- 


A very thorough study of the Welsh race, 


laws, language, and constitutional relations | 
to England is being published by the Mac- | 
authors 


millan 
are 


Two 
in the 


Company, 
concerned 


eminent 


work. The interest- 


ing material contained in the report of the } 
and | 
Monmouthshire has been edited, with addi- 


Royal Commission of Land in Wales 
tions, notes, and appendices, by John Rhys, 
Principal of Jesus College and Professor 
of Celtic in the University of Oxford, and 
David Brynmor Jones, Q. C., M. P. The 
work includes tn its appendices a list of the 
principal authorities on the Welsh 
and language, on the ancient Welsh laws, 
and on the history of Wales. The work 
bears the title, ‘The Welsh People: Their 
Origin, Language, and History.” 


The first number of ‘“* The Hespian Tree,”’ 
an annual relating to the Ohio Valley, is 
just ready from the editorship of John 
James Piatt, author of “ Idyls and Lyr- 
ies of the Ohio Valley." Almost every 
living author of note, whose birth or resi- 
dence is identified with the Ohio Valley, 
is represented in this number by some 
piece of prose or poetry. Mr. Howells, for 
example, has contributed two pieces, en- 
titled “ Success and Unsuccess " and “‘ The 
Mulberrys in Pay's Garden.” James Lane 
Allen has written for it ‘In Looking on 
the Happy Autumn Fields,"" James Whit- 
comb Riley ‘To a Naturalist,’’ while the 
present Secretary of State, Mr. John Hay, 
has written ‘‘To One Absent.” Among 
the artists represented are P. C. Lindsay, 
Robert Burns Wilson, H. Mosler, and T. C. 
Steele. 


An important reprint 
by John Lane. 
first treatise on book-plate colleeting, 
which was written by Lord de Tabley be- 
fore he inherited the peerage. The book 
has been out of print for several years. A 
special edition of it for England and Amer- 
ica is now going through the press, and 
will include 250 copies only. It may be re- 
called that Lord de Tabley was a Mr. War- 
ren. 


“Ancient Britain in the Light of Modern 
Archaeological Discoveries," by Alexander 
Del Mar, will be published next week by 
the Cambridge Encyclopedia Company. 


Artists in gastronomy as well as those 
benefited by the art are giving considera- 
ble attention to ‘'The Amertcan Salad 
Book,"’ recently published by McClure, 
Phillips & Co. The author, M. Maximilian 
de Loup, says in his preface that " delicacy 
of food belongs to higher civilization and 


those who have conquered the salad ques- | 


tion are in a position to be envied.” 


Rand, McNally & Co. have purchased the 
publishers’ rights to Cheiro’s books on 
palmistry. These include “ The Language 
of the Hand," “ Guide to the Hand," and 
other volumes which have a wide circula- 
tion in this country as well as in Europe. 
Clews, in his new book, “ The 
Wall Street Point of View," will attempt 
to demolish the idea generally held that 
Wall Street is a gambler's paradise. He 
will show that it is a place where 
work and application invariably win. 
volume is said to make a valuable contri- 
bution to the literature of “The Street." 
It will be presented some time this month 
by Silver, Burdett & Co, 


Henry 


The 





Demolition of Kipling.* 

For Rudyard Kipling Mr. W. J. Peddicord 
has no liking. The author of “ Rudyard 
Reviewed" scarcely admits that Kipling 
has even talent of a mediocre kind. There 
is no comparison between “‘ Kipling's 
verses and those of Palmer Cox."" Mr. Ped- 
dicord thinks that all that Kipling has 
written must pass in time into oblivion, to 
be classed with “old court calendars and 
sermons printed at the request of congre- 
gations.” What Is the matter with Mr. 
Kipling is his immense conceit. 

Umbrage is taken because when San 
Francisco was described no mention was 


*RUDYARD REVIEWED. A Review 
yard ot By W. J. Peddicord. 
Ore.; M Printing Company. 


of Rud- 
Portland, 


recent | 


months | 


glad to learn that the hitherto al- 


has | 
been published by the Macmillan Company. | 


race | 


is being prepared | 
This is a new edition of the | 


hard | 


Thied Edition 
MISTRESS 
PENWICK 


DUTTON PAYNE—$1.50 


That Seymour Hicks is now dramatizing 
this romance of action for Charles Froh- 
man is sufficient warrant for the be- 
lief that the volume is eminently read- 
able, if the appearance of the third 
edition did not convince you. 


The 
Yellow Danger 


M. P.SHIEL. Paper, 50¢. Cloth, $1.00 


WAR IN CHINA 


is overshadowing 


Be and ** THE 


all ther world 
YELLOW DANE 
STORY OF THE WORLD'S GREAT r 
WAR, will materially help your under- 
B standing of it RTIS GUILD, Jr., 
writes of it own paper, THE 
COMMERCIAL Bb LETIN The tale 
of Chinese torture is by no means over- 
drawn. The vivid picture of Chinese cor- 
ruption alone is worth preserving 
THIS IS AN AGE OF WONDER 
BOOKS, SOCTAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
BPRICHISTORIC AND POLITICAL, 
AND AMONG THESE MRE.SHIEL’S 
7 BOOW IS EASILY IN THE FRONT 


i) RANK.” 
R. F. FENNO & CO., NEW YORK. 
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‘The sales of 
‘DEACON 
BRADBURY’ 


have taken a noticeable jump since 
the day a Chicago reviewer remark- 
ed on the book’s kinship of atmos- 
phere, not plot, to ‘ David Harum.’ 
The public began to cry for it im- 
mediately and the demand has been 
sustained by the long and flattering 
notices it has received.”’—‘Boston 
Transcript. 
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mation about 
books, write for quotations. Catalogues and spe- 
| clal slips sent for 10-cent stamp. 


| F. E. GRANT, Books, 
| 23 West 424 Street, New York City 


; made of Senator Baker's tomb, which over- 
looks the Pacific. Why should Mr. Kipling 
have told of a street fight he saw? When 
in Chicago Mr. Kipling did not admire the 
clergyman, because he was blatant and 
noisy, and kept repeating ‘‘ God doesn't do 
business that way.” 

“Danny Deever”™ simply disgusts Mr. 
| Peddicord. The argument is that you have 
to excite pity for a base wretch who is to 
| be shot, according to military and civil law. 
In a final chapter the transmission of bad 
taste is dwelt on, and Americans are asked 
to keep their literature clean. What Mat- 
thew Arnold said about his fellow-country- 
men may sound strange,‘ but it was that 
every Englishman had a basis of senti- 
mentality. The difficulty was to make 
that chord vibrate. Certainly this Rudyard 
Kipling has found the precise place, the 
emotional centre in the stolid Englishman’‘'s 
being. 





Spontaneous Verse." 


The brief legend 
small volume of poems 
perhaps intimates 
else would why 
Dec. 18, 1899."" 


on the title page of a 
that is before us 
better than anything 
it is published—“ Obiit, 
The volume is called “* The 
Optimist and Other Verses," by Hilda 
Johnson Wise. Many persons, particularly 
Americans, write poems that are never in- 
tended to be seen by the public eye. It is 
| doubtful if Mrs. Wise had lived whether 
her verses would have been accessible to 
the public. Her work is mostly in occa- 
| sional verse, and always spontaneous. 
Spontaneous poets are invariably modest. 
Mrs. Wise wrote probably because she 
could not help it, and we fancy that her 
poems will appeal to many who are fond of 
intimate, unpretentious verse. Here is one 
en‘itled ‘* Mafiana,”’ dated July, 1898: 
Old Spain, procrastination’s prey, 
Sees, all too late, with bitter sorrow, 
Her empire wane, her powers decay, 
Cursed by the fatal word 
“ To-morrow!" 
But we who clutch Time's forelock gray 
The pestilential proverb borrow, 
To Santiago press, and say, 
With courage and with hope, 
“To Morro!” 
Several of the poems were evidently writ- 
ten to accompany gifts. Others in acknowl- 
edgment of gifts. Some are personal. Here 
| is the last stanza of one addressed to Caro- 
| lyn Wells in which the poet bewails the 
fact that she and her friend have not the 
genius of two well-known authors: 
But I'm not J. M. Barrie, 
And you're not Rudyard K. 
Our wits must stay unplighted, 
Nor Thames by us be lighted, 
But let's be literary, 
And get there anyway; 
Though I'm not J. M. Barrie, 
And you're not Rudyard K. 





*THE OPTIMIST, and Other Verses. By Hilda 
Johnson Wise. Sold by Charles Scribner's 
Sons and John Wanamaker. 





TWO RUSKIN HALLS. 
The One Americans Gave to Ox- 


ford, and the One English Work- 
ingmen Now Give to Us. 


A dispatch from London last week an- 
nounced that delegates representing organ- 
ized labor in England had sailed for New 
York for the purpose of presenting to the 
labor associations of America £4,000 to be 
used toward the erection of a Ruskin Hall 
in St. Louis. The movement is the result 
of a desire on the part of the English fol- 
“lowers of Ruskin to show their apprecia- 
tion of the action of Americans, eighteen 
months ago, in founding a Ruskin Hall at 
Oxford. The delegates are accredited with 
resolutions expressing the hope that a bet- 
ter understanding and a warmer friendship 
will exist between the “ two English-speak- 
ing democracies.’ St. Louis has been se- 
lected as the site for the proposed hall be- 
cause it is the home of Walter Vrooman, 
the founder of the Oxford institution. 
These delegates are due to arrive in New 
York within a day or two. Some account 
of Ruskin Hall in Oxford will therefore be 
interesting. One is just to hand from The 
London Times, which says: 


The movement has in it a large measure 
of vitality, to judge by its official publica- 
tions and clientéle generally. The opening 
meeting was held some fifteen months ago, 
and there are now over 1,500 students on 
its books. These are scattered in small 
groups all over the country, and its leaders 
appear to have infused into the movement 
something of the emotional intensity that 
is more characteristic of religious than of 
educational organizations. It remains to 
be seen how long this enthusiasm will last, 
and, what is more important, how far it 
touches the more solid elements in the 
class to which it is addressed. 

The college proposes to teach the broad 
outlines of English history, and In particu- 
lar the history of political and social insti- 
tutions. Industrial history, trade unionism, 
the co-operative movement—these are some 
of the courses offered that have an obvious 
interest for the industrial clas . An en- 
deavyor to spread an elementary conception 
of scientific historical perspective among 
the rank and file of the industrial army ts 
one which, if successful in any measure, 
should contribute something to guide tie 
social endeavors of the labor party along 
reasonable and legitimate channels. The 
programme can meet with no criticism; the 
methods by which it may be sought to car- 
ry the programme into effect are open to 
differences of opinion. Many not dissimi- 
lar attempts have been and are being made, 
but it ig always doubtful how far the pro- 
moters have succeeded in reaching those io 
whom they have addressed themselves. 
This failure or partial failure may be due 
not only to the inherent difficulties of the 


task, but also to a lack of sympathy be- | 


tween teachers and taught. 

Herein lies the interest and hope of this 
movement of Ruskin Hall, that it 
gained a large measure of support from the 
official leaders of the trade unions; five 
or six of these are members of its council 
It is intended that the property of the col- 
lege shall be held in trust by the labor or- 
ganizations. Moreover, it is intended that 
those of its students who have satisfacto- 
rily passed through the courses of study 
recommended by its authorities shall form 
a general body, corresponding more or less, 
in their relations to the organization, to the 
graduates of a university, and thus shall 
have a share in the direction of the desti- 
nies of the institution. Provided that this 
connection with the working class and its 
leaders can be still further strengthened 
and then maintained unimpaired, and that 
the co-operation of existing educational in- 
struments can be secured, it seems possible 
that Ruskin Hall may become a permanent 
and useful institution in this country. 

The procedure of the founders of the 
Hall at Oxford has not been always be- 
yond criticism; things have been said and 
done in thelr name and in that place that 
would have been better unsaid and undone. 
jt is, however, possible that in this way the 
movement has been dissociated in the 
minds of the working people from the 
patronage of the “superior person,"’ and 
that this has been an element of attraction 
to those whom it is desired to reach. 
There can be no doubt but that some sort 
of a college at Oxford adapted to the needs 
of the workingman is an eminently desira- 
ble institution and one that contains the 
possibilities of many useful things. No 
one can pass a month, still less a year, in 
that environment, especially if his life has 
been previously spent amid the conditions 
of a modern industrial city, without a val- 
uable addition to his intellectual horizon. 
That such a possibility should be open to 
a far wider circle than has hitherto been 
the case may be, if the right people can 
be found to assist it, a matter for national 
self-congratulation. The old culture city 
is a Mecea to which, it hoped, many a 
man may now make pilgrimage to whom it 
was before only a name. 

The central hall at Oxford contains ac- 
commodation for twenty-five residents, 
and since the opening there has been no 
vacancy without many applications for 
admission, The men are all genuine 
sans; they come from all parts of 
country; they stay a week, a month, 
months, or a year, according to 
stances, They devote their whole time to 
study, to the management of their hostel, 
and to amusement. There are no expenses 
of domestic service; each resident has cer- 
tain household duties assigned to him, and 
each undertakes the more laborious 
in turn. Thus has been found possible 
to provid excellent sleeping accommoda 
sufficiency of food, and the use of a 
om as study and library, at a cost of £25 
uunds a year; tuition costing an addition- 
il £0 per im 
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ited by those who have 
Vantage of th opportunities 
that, as has already bk sorted in The 
Times, an effort being ma to raise 
funds sufficient to found a similar institu- 
tion in the t ted States of America. The 
co-operation Gritish Trade Councils 
has been invitec and an appeal for small 
subscriptior ha been widely circulated 
with every prospect of success, The source 
of the fund, in small amounts from the 
working clas is as interesting as its ob- 
ject. lt is noped that the work in America 
will be taken up with the same (if not 
with greater) enthusiasm as it has called 
forth in this country. The gift is to be free 
and unconditioned, except within the broad- 
est limits If the Ruskin Hall in America 
takes root and flourishes it will be man- 
aged by Americans for Americans, and, 
to use the words of the leaflet circulated 
among the people with the object of col- 
lecting subscriptions, ‘‘every American ar- 
tisan may by the study of constitutional 
and institutional history become familiar 
with the thousand years of heroic struggle, 
of experiment, of sacrifice, and of blood 
during which American free institution 
were evolved by the British people and be- 
queathed to America as a free gift. 
Simple truth thi is, it is a fact 
quite unrealized by the ma of American 
citizens. Even the educated are not 
frequently prepared to deny it. Thé 
fean school history begins with th« 
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NEW YORK, 


of the quarrel between the two people, and 
does not treat that with the philosophical 
detachment which a_ scientific historian 
would desire. If the Ruskin Hall in Amer- 
ica can do anything to diffuse a realization 
of the fact that we are joint inheritors of 
a great estate, and a knowledge of the 
manner fn which that inheritance was built 
up, it will contribute not a little to a good 
understanding and mutual appreciation be- 
tween us. A public meeting is to be held 
on June 15 in St. Martin’s Town Hall, at 
which the Bishop of London will preside 
and other prominent and representative 
men will be present, to speed the delegates 
who leave next day to convey the gift to 
America, Magna Charta Day is an appro- 
priate anniversary on which to initiate a 
movement for the spread of a knowledge 
among a kindred people of the history of 
the growth of Anak -American institutions, 


South American R-publics.* 


Mr. William L. Scruggs was lately Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the two republics which He at the north- 
ern end of the southern part of the Ameri- 
can continent. That he had abundant op- 
portunities for observing the nature of the 
countries to which he was accredited can 
hardly be denied, and therefore ‘The Co- 
lombian and Venezuelan Republics,”” which 
he has just put forth from the press of 
Little, Brown & Co., will no doubt make a 
strong appeal to all those who are in search 
of information about those of our neigh- 
bors who live beyond the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma. Mr. Scruggs was in Central and South 
America for twenty-seven years, from 1872 
to 1800. He says with perfect truth that 
little is known of these South American 
republics in this country, but their com- 
mercial importance, growing as fast as it 
does, makes it imperative upon us to ac- 
quire some acquaintance with their people 
and their character. 

To aid in the acquisition of this knowl- 
edge has apparently been the laudable pur- 
pose of the author of this book. He has 
set out by describing the country as it first 
impressed him when he arrived there, and 
has thence proceeded to take up the differ- 
ent places in detail. He reached Colon 
first, and he therefore describes the Isth- 
mus in the opening chapter of his work. 
The history of the town of Colon is briefly 
told, and the tropical rainstorms, which 
visited the author soon after his arrival, 
are the subject of some informing pages. 
The topography and climate of the Isth- 
mus are treated succinctly, and there is an 
interesting account of the character of the 
population. 


The part which the Isthmus has played 
in diplomacy naturally attracted the at- 
tention of the author, and the canal proj- 
He has 
written a clear and comprehensive account 
of the various plans, beginning with the 
scheme of Gen. Simon Bolivar, whose stat- 
ue may be seen in Central Park, till 


story of the famous de Lesseps scheme is 
told up to a recent date, and its relation 
to the United States is clearly explained. 
The rejection by France and England 
the joint guarantee of the neutrality of 
isthmian transit is accounted for, and the 
conditions under which the United States 
became the guarantor are forth. 
These items of history are so likely to be 
forgotten at the present day that they were 


sole set 


well worthy of incorporation in a book of | 


this kind. 

Many readers will find delightful reading 
the with the Spanish 

The 
in 


in chapter dealing 
of Spanish-American commerce 
seventeenth century Is well told, and 
the conditions of trade at the present time 


Indeed, the amount of ground covered by 
the author shows that this single yolume 
contains in a most condensed form the re- 
of long and close observation. For 
instance, in the chapter dealing with Co- 
lombia there is a large amount of matter 
touching the manners and customs of the 
people, the nature of the country, and the 
which the Anglo-American 
in understanding his Latin neighbor. Again, 


sults 


} the author has looked closely into the sub- | 


ject of slavery in the South American 
countries. He has studied the effect of the 
contiguity of races and the problems aris- 
from it. He has even ventured to make 
guesses at the future race of the trep- 
lands, 


ing 


some 


Democracy in South America has been a 
fruitful for the author, and it 
interest reader. It requires 
statement Mr. 
to bring to the comprehension of 
the manner in which 
monarchical in their origin, 
with their northern 
form of government 

Jeffersonism in practice, which is 
the sub-heads of this part of the book, 
seem novel to those who are in the 
of hearing the only Simon Pure 
icle claimed as the exclusive 
of the political 


country 


theme will 


the such an 


as Scruggs 
gives an 
American 
pies, 
line 


these 
fell 
neighbors in 


peo- 


into 


one of 


will 
habit art- 


} 


property 
parties in 
Spanish-American 
too, described with some clever- 
The status of Americans in the 
southern hemisphere is considered at some 
length, and with enlightening results. The 
author here makes it plain that some legis- 
In his study of Venezuela 
the author very naturally gives a clear ac- 
count of the boundary dispute, into which 


one great our 
own 
tions, 


ness 


revolu- 
are 


lation is needed, 


the United States was so nearly drawn in | 
President | 
In the settlement of the dispute | 


the second administration of 
Cleveland. 
the author finds that a new principle was 
incorporated in the law of the nations. 
And here Mr has inevitably 
come upon the Monroe doctrine, and what 
he has written about it is highly instruct- 


ive. He the South Ameri- 


Scruggs 


has shown that 


*THE COLOMBIAN 
PUBLICS 
tral and 
Scruggs. 


AND VENEZUELAN RE- 
With notes on other parts of Cen- 
America By William L. 
Little, Brown & Co, $2.50, 


South 
Boston: 


Great changes have taken place | 


has | 





cans themselves have very hazy ideas as to 
its nature and purpose, and that they look 
for interference by the United States in 
matters which do not at all concern this 
country, The various disputes which have 
arisen in regard to the South American 
lands he makes the ground for some perti- 
nent remarks on the topic of international 
arbitration. It will be seen from this cur- 
sory glance at the ‘contents of this book 


that it is a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of the neighboring countries, 
whose affairs so often become our con- 
cern. The volume is well made, and is 
illustrated with several excellent photo- 
graphs of scenes in the countries of which 
it treats as well as with maps of the latest 
type. 


Farms and Farm Houses.” 


Prof. Roberts’s contribution to the Rural 
Science Series, edited by L. H. Batley, enti- 
tled ‘The Farmstead,”’ would seem to be 
a sort of tying together of the results ot 
the special volumes upon particular phases 
of practical agriculture which have preced- 
ed it, since it deals with the house and 
home lots and general economy and man- 
agement of a rural estate, discussing first 
what advantages belong to a country life, 
and how its disadvantages may be amelior- 
ated. Several chapters are devoted, with 
many illustrations, to the placing and plan- 
ning, building, and beautifying of the 
house, and this is supplemented by expert 
advice upon sanitation and sewage, and 
upon the mental healthfulness of comfort 
and prettiness within as well as outside. 
An even larger part of the volume is given 
to similarly wise and particular instruction 





| as to the proper building of barns and out- 





this | 
| day, for interesting foreign capitalists. The 


of | 








the 


the | 


| basis 


of 


| me, 


lof 


buildings. The author has a due apprecia- 
tion of the necessities of adequate housing 
accommodation on a farm, yet deems it 
prudent to warn his*readers against the 
imposition of a needless burden by the 
erection of more stables and sheds than 
necessary, pointing out the economy of 
time and labor in having as many things 
as possible under one roof, or in compact 
space, The fields, fencing, and garden also 
receive attention. The book is pleasantly 
and forcibly written, well and prettily illus- 
trated, and full of sound common sense. 
It ought to be ia the hands of every farm- 
er’s boy and girl. 


A Devoted Reader Disappointed. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

A friend of mine not long said of 
you, *‘ He is so kind that I believe we knew 
each other in a pre-existent state,’ and 
now I am disappointed in you, because of 
the editorial article of two weeks since con- 
demning magazine poetry. 

I have waited to if another besides 
me would say a word in favor of the 
verse of the periodical. Surely there 
demand for such verse, or it 
not exist. The editor is too careful to feel 
the pulse of the public to make the mistake 
of publishing what is not desired. 
you not for magazine 
poetry, is that a reason for you to suppose 
that in this world of there are no 
others who may have pleasure in its read- 


since 


see 
not 
must 


be a would 


Because do care 


prose 


ing? 

I have the bad taste to search first in my 
magazines for the condemned verse, which, 
though it may not always be that of a 
Stephen Phillips, and is of unequal merit, 
often gives me a real delight. This would 
be a most uninteresting world if we all 
thought alike and liked alike, and the mis- 
take you made was in thinking that “ the 
other half’’ saw with your eyes and felt 
with your heart. 

I must stop this lecture and go to read 
some of the delightful ‘‘Summer books” 
that the much-appreciated guiding finger of 
Tue SATURDAY REVIEW has pointed out for 
its devoted reader. x» B 
New York, June 19, 1900. 


Books for Summer Reading: 
Jo The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I desire to express my gratification con- 
last great issue—THE SATUR- 
of 16. We 
securing what I 
best literary this 
land. It is packed from beginning to end 
with just what the writer or reader looks 
for—sense, pleasure, and The list 
100 books for Summer reading seems to 

compiled with fine taste, for 
the man, woman, or child who 
to find just what required to 

mind with knowledge prick 
with amusement? The novel of 
perhaps, has fuller show than it 

However, the past year has been 
at the 
So incident romance is prop- 

to the tastes 
world. affairs 


cerning your 
REVIEW 
in 


have finally 
consider the 


other 


DAY June 
succeeded 
of or 


review any 


reason. 
have been 
where is 
fail 
the 
fancy 


can is 


store or 
incident, 
serves. 
of 
present time. 


ae 


a year many incidents, and is 


and 
the 


wants 
When 


erly adjusted 
the 


the 


reading of 
longer 
demon with a 
of humanity, 
turgid 
own 


and when 
rampant like a red 
over the hearts 
elevating and 
back to claim 
will pose less, 


of 


sweeps 


peace, war no 
firebrand 
then the 
will come 
then writers 


less novel 


its 
tell things more 


| reasonably, anti in the end leave a better 





impression upon the minds of the readers 

But if our medicine, let's 

take it H. 8S. KELLER. 
Utica, 1900. 


we must take 
in big doses. 
N. Y., June 18, 


The fashion of illustrating new novels 
with photographs taken from life seems to 
be prevalent in Paris. Not less than nine 
volumes thus treated were received this 
week by Meyer Brother & Co. They > en- 
entitled: R. Maizeroy’s ‘ Amus 
ticard’s ‘* Brune, Blonde, Rousse,” 
vestre’s “Arlette,”’ P. Bourget’s ‘ L’Ecran,’ 
Maizeroy's ‘ L’Otage,"’ Montegut's “ Lois 
de la Princesse,” A. Theuriet's Wrida,” 
P. Guedy's “ L’Heure Bleue,” and “ Gyp’s”” 
* L’Entrevue.” 


" de 
A. Sil- 


*THE FARMSTEAD. The Making of the Rural 
House and the Lay-out of the Farm. by 
Isaac Phillips Roberts. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1900, 


of 


world again settle themselves upon the | 


again; | 


Two Romances by Robert W. Cham- 
bers—Mark Twain’s Latest Volume 
—Lilian Bell’s Travels and 
Books on China. 

Merely as a matter of book 


news the announcement that Mr. 
Robert W. Chambers’s romance, 


‘*The Conspirators,”’ 


has gone into a sixth edition is of 
interest. 

As has been said before in this 
place, you can’t always judge a 
novel by its sales, but in this in- 
stance you won’t go far wrong in 
taking them as an indication that 
it is a rattling good story and de- 
serves its success. 

Mr. Chambers’s earlier volume, 


“ Lorraine ”’ 


is another good tale of love and 

war that is well worth reading. 
* ” ~ - x 2 * 
Mark books 

need a great deal of advertising, 


Twain’s don’t 
but, having a new one on the list, 
pride compels us to mention. Itis 


“ The Man That Corrupted 
Hadleyburg,”’ 


and Other Stories and Essays. 

This is the book of which the 
entire first edition was sold before 
publication. The second edition 
is now ready. 

+ Y is . Y * . 

When you find a book of travel 
that combines amusement and in- 
A 


formation it is worth having. 
book of this sort is 


**As Seen by Me.” 
Bell. Ie 


observations 


By Lilian contains 


the 
ing 
ing 


elsewhere. 


author’s dur- 


two years of wander- 


about the continent and 
They are decidedly 
amusing, yet full of points for 
the inexperienced traveller. 


The present state of affairs in 
China shows with what a clear un- 
derstanding Lord Charles Beres- 
Of the 
few good books on China, his has 


ford views the situation. 


| probably the closest relation to 
| present events. It is called 


‘‘The Break-Up of China.’’ 
It 


teresting illustrations and maps, 


contains a number of in- 


Mr. Archibald Colquhoun’s re- 


cent volume, 


‘“China in Transformation,” 


is also an excellent study of con- 
ditions leading up to the present 
crisis. 

It contains three large folding 
maps, which will help you to fol- 





low the newspaper reports, 


The Conspirators The Man That Cor- 
$1.50 rupted Hadleyburg 
L i $1.75 
$1.25- As Seen by Me 
; $1.25 
The Break-Up of China in Transfor- 
China $3.00 mation $3.00 
Harper & Brothers, yx 
| » York. 





